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C. WHITING, | ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEAN E'S —Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style snd finish. 
DLANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 


manufacture, strongly plated. 


DEANE'S—Electro-plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 


Dish Covers in sets, 18s.,30s.,40s.,63s.,78s. 
DEANBE'S—Papier-Maché Tea Trays, in sets, from 

21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE'S —Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 

sell’s and other patent improvements. 


DEANE'S— Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 


and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 


DEANE'S—Moderator aud Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
in Glass and Bronze—three-light glass 
from 63s. 





DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteacs in Iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—BExister Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEAN E'S—Tin and Japanned Goods, Iron- Ware and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 


ANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
DE Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


EANBE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
D manufactured on their own premises, 
and of the very best material, 





New Iilustrated Catalogue with Priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post-free. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 


1700. 
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. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple 

but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and bene feral, 
that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 


failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

















CAUTION.- —Be si sure to re to ask for sy NORTO: ws PILL eg LLS,” and do not be nersuaded to purchase an imitation. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA « INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


T= BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, and other 

Affections of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Ww inter Cough, 
they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the 
youngest child ; while the Public Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness 
and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MELopIous ENUNCIATION. 


Oxtp Bank, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, (Branch of the Stourbridge and Kidderminster Banking Company.) 


TESTIMONIAL. STRATFORD, May 7th, 1868. 
EAR S1rk,—Having had a severe Cough this winter, | was advised to try your Lozenges, which are invaluable; having 
» purchased one box costing only 1s. 14d., completely set me up, and must therefore, strongly recommend them as a 
certain cure. I remain your most ae ~ nt Servant, 
To Mr. KgaTrna, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. . Hopsrns, Manager. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6a. each, by THO ii AS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, london. Retail by all Druggists. 





W 6502—Richly engraved 
Biscuit Box, Electro Silver 
Plated on Nickel, £3 10s. 
Glass Biscuit Box, mounted 
with Electro-Silver plated 
Lid, Tray, &c., engraved with 
own Monogram i in any style 
on body, £2 10s. 6d. 


Keep the Biscuits 
beautifully Fresh 
and Crisp. 


Glass Mounted. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Manufactories: Winsley St., Oxford St.——Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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PIKING & Co.’ s MALT BISCUITS FOR 

INFANTS AND INVALIDS are more nutritious and 
more easily digestible than any yet before the public. 

“We must notice the very ingenious Malt Biscuits made 


MARK, 


PIKING & Co.’2s GRANULATED MALT 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS is especially 
recommended as containing all the constituents of their 
celebrated MALT BISCUITS in an entirely new form, 








by Spiking, of Dover Street.’’—Medical Times & Gazette, 
Aug. 27, 1861. 
‘‘Bpiking’s Malt Biscuits are an admirable article of dietary 
for use in the Nursery or Sick Room. ser are most palat- 
y 


which, while it isfar more portable than the Biscuits, pos- 
sesses all their advantages, a as easily prepared and as 
easily digestible. 
See Medical Times & Gazette, May 27,1867, and British 
able and readily digestible. They are really nutritious.”— | Medical Journal, May 16, 1868. 
British Medical Journal, May 16, 1868. 
Bags, 6d.; Tins, 1s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Sold by Chemists in Tins, One Shilling each. 


SPIKING AND Co., Bakers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
__ 5, DOVE RS STREET, PICCADILLY, & 15, MONTPELIER STREET, BROMPTON. 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE I DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, w., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS MAKE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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A SAMPLE GRATIS FOR ONE STAMP 


A NEW TALE BY HESBA STRETTON. 


DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL: 


Or, the Days of the Cotton Famine; 


COMMENCES IN THE JANUARY PART OF 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 











PICCADILLY. 


PATERNOSTER ROW, 


USE ONLY THE 
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_LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 
HEN A PERSON takes cold the lungs become charged with phlegm, which 


oppressing the constitution, a natural effort is made for its relief—this effort is a cough. 





loosening phlegm, and exciting a freedom of expectoration, until the evil is removed. 
PENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR 


oy *<39) is admirably adapted to promote expectoration, ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, abate fever, 
anys allay the tickling which occasions the cough, without tightening the chest ; and for all temporary 

and local affections, such as wheezing, irritation of the throat, palpitation of the heart, hoarseness of the voice, 
influenza, &c., Spencer’s Elixir affurds immediate relief; while in more chronic disorders, as periodical coughs, or 
inveterate asthma, it is equally valuable in its effects, though of course longer perseverance in the use of the medicine 
is required.—Prepared with great care by T. Ropgrrs and Co., 8, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and can be ob. 




















tained of all respectable medicine vendors in the kingdom, in bottles at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





KINAHAN'’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dustin Prize MepAt. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 


England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinagan’s LL Wurtsky.” 


LOSS OF APPETITE 


SPEEDILY PREVENTED BY THE FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 


“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,’ 


Unsurpassed for strengthening the Digestive Organs. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2, MARTIN’S LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 








A Clear Complexion is produced by 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


I ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 
| fu 


to the weather at this season, will, immediately on 
the application of this celebrated preparation (established 
105 years), experiente its extraordinary genial qualities, 
It produces and sustains 


Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
Medical Profession. Sold by all hor and Perfumers. 
Pints, 4s. 6d.; half-pints, 2s. 9a. CAUTION—Observe the 
name of the Proprietor, “ E. C. Bourne, 11, Serle Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields” on the Government Stamp. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Ensured by using 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Established forty years as the most agreeable and effectual 
preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 





“The effects of your deservedly popular 
| Wafers are most wonderful. I have seen their 
beneficial effects for years in cases of Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Coughs, &c.” 
The above is from Mr. WILLIAMSON, Medical Hall, 
Hunslet, Leeds, 


PULUONIG WAFERS 








Give instant relief to 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS. 

To SINGERS AND Pusiic Speakers Dre Locock’s 
WAFERS are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 
voice, and have a pleasant taste. 

Price 1s. 14¢d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box. Sold by all 
Chemists. 

IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, price 4d., T 


‘LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BRADSHAW, 


A THROUGH name *-emenees GUIDE. 
by 


ALPHABETICAL and Tabular Arrangement, New 
ALPHABETICAL Lists of Railway Fares, an 
ALPHABETICAL Steam Packet Directory, and 
ALPHABETICAL Lists of London Cab Fares. 
A New Railway and Station Map of the environs of London, 
&e. W. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet Street, B.C. 








MURBY’S SERIES OF 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


TEACHERS AND MANAGERS OF SCHOOLS 


Before ordering fresh supplies of School Books and Materials, should get Mr. THOMAS MURBY’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, containing specimen pages and prospectuses 
of all his new and popular Educational Works, THe acGREGATE SALE OF WHICH EXCEEDS 400,000 


Cortes. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


“No series of Educational Works extant combines greater excellence of treatment: simplicity being a prominent 
feature, with more moderate prices. For schools they are in every way adapted. If they come into universal use a 
great and unnecessary tax upon the pockets of paterfamilias will be avoided.”"—Sunday Times. 


THOMAS MURBY, 82, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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FLOUR 
OATMEAL. 





FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 Ibs.), 


carriage free. 
Meal, for Brown Bread. 
Brose Meal, &c. 


Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 


Road, City Road, E.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 


making gratis. ‘Terms Cash. 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. 
London, N. 


A half-sack (140 lbs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
Address, HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 


NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken 
by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


wales 





OUDAUDLT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


227, 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


227, 





OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


h URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.— 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening 
the phlegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 

(Gazetted August 8th, 1887—December 31st, 1867), 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
4e AND CONDIMENTS :— 

E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 
receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and 
Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in close 
imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEYS SAUCE.— CAUTION. — The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly 
requested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known 
label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected 
by perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, 
and without it none can be genuine. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that 
their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive 
purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 





A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Teething of Infants forms one 
of the chief anxieties of mothers, 


ut 
MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Sree from any Narcotic, affords im- 
mediate relief to the Gums, pre- 
vents Convulsions, and during 40 
years has attained a world-wide 
reputation. Mothers should see 
Mrs. JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of 
Barciay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street. 
Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d.a 
bottle. 


RAHEE SUGAR.—The New, Extraordinary, 
and Tonic Remedy for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
Sciatica, LuMBAGO; also for TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, 
Coveus, and all affections from CoLp.— See Lancet of 
30th December, 1865. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Packet of 
Powders, with directions. a 
Wholesale Agents :—London—Epwarps; Barciay & 
Co.; SANGER; NEWBERY. Scotland—Sanc & BaRKER, 
Rdinburgh. 








SYMINTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


For Making Soup in One Minute without Boiling. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS. MARKET HARBOROUGH, 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 


ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so ' 

effective and instananeous that grey hair ee: 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or black the moment it is touched by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 


A Venus FLULD, for GOLDEN HAIR, 
harmless as pure water, has the = 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / 
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OAKEY S: SILVERSMITHS’ SOAP: 


(NON-MERCURIAL) 


or Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, 
Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets 6d. each. 


DAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, | 


India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives 

constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish equal to 

new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each ; and Tius, 6d., 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 48. each. 


OAKEY S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 


Prevent friction in cleansing and injury to the knife. Price 
from 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be 


| used with the boards. 


Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brush-makers, 
Wholesale by 


JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


‘EMERY CLOTH, BLACK LEAD, * 
CABINET GLASS PAPER.&c. 


72, BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


The season having arrived wherein, by exchange of 
presents, we confirm the stability of friendship. all classes 
of the community who would successfully cultivate regard 
by acceptable offerings will avail themselves of ROWLANDS’ 
Toilet Articles, the MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and 
OVONTDO, each of infallible attributes. 

A few words on their inestimable qualities may not 
inappropriately follow. 

Of the nnmerous compounds constantly announced for 
promoting the growth or reproduction of the human Hair, 
few survive, even in name, beyond a very limited period, 
whilst ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL with a reputation 
already unparalleled, is still on the increase in public 
estimation. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 


For the SKIN & COMPLEXION 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR is unequalled for its rare and 
| inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts to the 
| cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the 
| hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritations and 
removing cutaneous defects, discolourations, and all un- 
siglitly appearances, render it indispensable to every Toilet. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


FOR THE TEETH, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, a white powder, compounded of 
| the choicest and most recherché ingredieuts of the oriental 
herbal, is of inestimable value in preserving and beautifying 
the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in giving a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. Yd. per box. Sold by all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


KAYE’S. 
WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


FREE LIVING is unfortunately a prevalent habit in our 
| country, producing indigestion, and many other disorders. 
KaYE’s WORSDELL’s PILLs both prevent and cure, and are 
| conlidionti recommended in all such cases. They require 
| no confinement from the ordinary business of life, produce 
| a tone in the stomach, increase the appetite, remove flatu- 
lence, restoring the ‘stomach to a realthy and vigorous 
| condition, and especially relieving Gout. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
| cines at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, 
| Bread Street, Loudon, 








O HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS.—THE NU 
EXTRACT FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 


all other means have failed. 


JTRITIOUS COCOA 


It wil) put a horse into condition when 
It will bring a cow to her milk when all other meaus have 


failed. It increases and enriches produce. Horses fed on the Nutritious Cocoa are always 
Leaders in the Field, Winners at the Steeple Chase, First at the Post, and invariably take 
prizes at the Agricultural Shows.— Be ll’s Life, July 4th, 1868, says :—‘ 1t is the finest and 


cheapest cattle food in the 
a@ most nutritious and cheap f 


market.” —The Chamber of Agriculture, Oct. 1, 1868.—“ It is 
‘ood for horses, cows, pigs, and ~~ 4 Highly recommended 


by all.”—250 feeds, as samples, sent free to any addreas for 
JOSEPH LIVESAY, Manager, NORTH BRITISH CATTLE FOOD COMPANY, 
London Depéot, 173. Bishopsgate Street, Without, E.C. 





WYCROFTS NERVINE PILLS. 


Blushing, Bashfulness, and Nervousness, arising from unequal 


distribution of nervous powe 


r, cause distress to thousands. 


A Medical Man having devoted many years’ attention to the subject, offers a cure.—Sent to all parts 
of the kingdom free in boxes 4s. 64. each, with directions for use.—Apply, inclosing stamps, or P.O.0O., to 


JOHN MACKAY, Chemist, 119, George Street, Edinburgh, Sole jole Agent. 





THOUSANDS & TENS OF THOUSANDS 


DIE OF DISEASE, produced in the first instance by 
neglect. The stomach is the most important organ, and is 
at the same time, from numerous causes, most frequently 
disordered, and thus begins more than half the ailments 
and troubles to which humanity is subjected; it is there- 
fore most important to pay constant attention to the state 
of the stomach and bowels; and there is no medicine has 
such deserved repute as 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS 


or preserving regularity, and, consequently, ensuring long 
ife. 





COMMAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 



























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Highest Prizes Awarded, Silver Medals, 1865, 1867, and 1868. 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
Price, f from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. 





THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 
Price Four Guineas. Lists Free. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE, 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, CARPETS, AND CURTAINS. 
{ILMER and SON beg respectfully to call attention 


to their old-established Manufactory and Warerooms, containing the 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM of the Quality and Design which, 
for the last thirty years, has gained for them such extensive patronage, the 
price being the same as gre charged for inferior goods. 
FILMER’S SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS, of the best quality, 
made to shape on approval. 
FILMER’S CIRCULAR EXTENDING DINING TABLES, opening to any 
size by a single movement. 


FILMER and SON, 
MANUFACTORY: 
31, & 32, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD ag 
Factory: 34 and 35, CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W 
AN ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE SENT POST , 





GLASS SHADES, | HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


The adult, the infant, the robust, and delicate, may fly to 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. this medicine with the certainty of receiving from it relief 


and succour. Holloway’s Pills cleanse the stomach from 


PHOTOGRAPHIG GLASS all undigested food, and free the bowels from all obnoxious 


. ; accumulations. They prevent acidity and heartburn, and 
AND MATERIALS. dispei flatulency, and many other inconveniences per- 


Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. pet tually re esulting from fau'!ty or feeble digestion. 
WINDOW-GLASS, Ww INBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 


WH : AN . _ MILE and RHUBARB PILLS, an effe ctual cure of 
OLESALE AND RETAIL, Indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. 


In cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing 
CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, ey | and an action of the | so that ina 
short time aperients will not be required, and, being quite 

89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 2, EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
SOLE SILVER MEDAL D'HONNEUR. 








Jurors’ Report—“ Perfection of Preparation,” &c. 
TRY IT ONCE, and you will never use any other Corn Flour. 


wi TUT Ft 


Makes in a short time, and at trifling cost, delicious Puddings, 
Blancmange, Cakes, etc. Sold every where. 


DON EXHIBITION, 1862. 
ONLY PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


Witn J URORS’ Repont—“ —* Exceedingly excellent. F Food.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LINCOLN’S INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 
FOR FAMILY ARMS 


Send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d. or Stamps. 

ARMS EMBLAZONED & ENGRAVED ON SEALS, DIES, &e. 
CORPORATE AND OFFICIAL SEALS AND PRESSES. 
SHERIFFS’ SEALS AND TRUMPET BANNERS. 

Every Branch of Heraldic Painting, Engraving, &c., executed by the first Artists. 


HERALDIC STATIONERY. 


MONOGRAMS DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED. 
ILLUMINATED AND RELIEF STAMPING. 
SOLID 18 CARAT GOLD SEALS AND RINGS 


PUGH BROTHERS. Gt.Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn, London. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TOY OF THE SEASON IS 
PLUMS 25s. 
AGRICULTURAL GUIDE WAY LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 


WHICH LAYS ITS OWN RAILS AS IT PROCEEDS. 


PLUM’S 
21s. LOCOMOTIVE. 


“Not a sham affair, but a steam-cenerating and real working machine.” 
— Globe, Sept. 11, 1867. . . . 
**A very handsome new scientific toy, a genuine locomotive.”—Public 


<= &= Opinion, Oct. 12, 1867. = 

3s. 9d. Four wheels, 2is. Six wheels, 45s. 
Extra large, 6s. E ight wheels, 75s. 
PLUM’S 6s. 6d. MAGIC LANTERN has twelve Comic Slides. Send one Stamp to R. B. PLUM, WORCESTER, for 
Testimonials and Illustrated List of Model Steam Engines, Magic Lanterns, Steam Yachts, Model Telegraphs, 

Microscopes, ‘Telescopes, Electric Lights, and Machines, &c. 
All Orders must be compan by Cash. Letters and Post Office Orders to be addressed to 
B. PLUM, WORCESTE.R. 


DOWN CLOTHING. 


BOOTH & FOX'S 
DOWN QUILTS, 


DOWN SKIRTS, &c. 


WARMTH OF THREE FOLDS OF WOOLLEN FABRICS, AND NOT THE WEIGHT OF ONE. 
EACH ARTICLE HAS THE NAME BOOTH & FOX ATTACHED. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862; DUBLIN, 1865. 


PURE CLARETS. 
E. LAZENBY AND SON, 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX... An excellent Dinner Wine. 24s. per doz. 
FINE DITTO. \ Dessert Wine, with Bouquet......... ein 
In cases of $ dozens. Bottles and cases included. 

A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CLARETS. .........-. A good Vin Ordinaire, to choice Old Vintage Wines of First Growths 18s. to 108s. 
CHAMPAGNES....A Licht, Dry, Sparkling Wine, to choice Wines of First Brands ......... 368.to 84s. 
HOCGKG...................4 Light Rhine Wine, to choice Growths ...............cceceesescereeeseoes 26s.to 84s. 
SAUTERNES. . A Light Wine Bordeaux, to choice Liqueur Wines ......... eccescosee>>» OO. OD BERR. 
SHERRIESG. ..........A sound Dinner Wine, to Fine Old Amontillado and East India 24s.to 84s. 
+ <chentennibenenet Light Old and Crusted Wines, to very Old Crusted and Vintage Wines 38s. to 120s. 
COGNAC. Fine Pure Pale Cognac, to very old Liqueur Brandy 54s.to 90s. 

The Wines may be tasted and Orders are received at the 





Price Lists on Application, 




















___ CELLARS AND OFFICES-6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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WILLIAM §. BURTON. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Sends a Catalogue Gratis and Post-paid. 
It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Sreriwnc SitveR AND STovEs, Tea Trays, Urns, aANp | TurNery, 

ELectro PLATE, FENDERS, KETTLEs, Iron AND Brass Bep- 
Nicket Smver And Brt- | MArBLe CutmmNeypreces | CLocks, STEADS, 
KircHeN RANGEs, TABLE CUTLERY, BEDDING, 

Barus, Brep-Room anp Caerver 
| Tormer Ware, Furniture, &c. 


TANNIA Metat Goons, 
Disu Covers, LAMPS. 
Hor-WaTeER DIsHeEs, GASELIERS, 

With Lists of Prices and Plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMIS, 
At 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s 
Place; and 1, Newman Yard, London, W. 


yy a “) Tv 7T 
UTLERY, warranted. — The most EDSTEALTS, BEDDING, AND 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the FURNITURE.— WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock 
World, all warranted, is onsaleat WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, | on Show of LRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- CH{LDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled, either for extent 
ness of the sales. or moderateness of prices. He also supplies Bedding 
os ______________ | manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hangings of 
Kaives Knives | Carvers otene I ng A teads, fitted with dovetail 
| as te atent Iron Beds’ 8, ed wi ovetail joints and 
IVORY HANDLES. per dexen.|per dozen./ per pair. | ) tent sacking, from 12s.each. Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 48. to £25. 
Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanued deal, always on show, 
| These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
| factory, 84, Newman Street, and every article is guaranteed. 
| China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s. the set of five 
pieces. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

| more than thirt years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when | 
lated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is 
BONE & HORN HANDLES. yond al] comparison the very best article next to sterling 
Knives and Forks per dozen. | Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
White bone handles... ; : | mentally, aa by no possible test can if be distinguished from 

Ditto, balance handles ., E ‘ oe 4 6 7? — ful set. teed of first lity for finish | 

Black horn, rimmed sho se Pe ¢ at. of first quality for fin 
Ditto very strong rivetted handles} 12 6 | pone ae Sa na 








ls 

$}-inch ivory handles .........-+«+ pees 
$4-inch fine ivory balance handl 
4-inch ivory balance handles ...... 
4-inch fine ivory handles 

¢-inch finest African ivory handles 
Ditto, with silver ferules 

Ditto, carved handles, silver fe- 


tht et . 
“oO Creoaaaat 
ar aes ono a 
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ae King's or 
Fiddle or 
ms Silver| Bead | Threaa |SBe! and 


The largest stock in existence of PLATED DESSERT | | ttern Thread 
KNIVES and FORKS, and ef the New Plated Fish-Eating | tvansctnd a Pattern, | Pattern 
Knives and Forks, and Carvers. Sed8a des 2 ir ee 

12 Table Forks o.sccc.esee. . 2.. wo | 
12 a \— on a, 
- 12 Dessert Forks | 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, 1 Dessert Spoons 
BRONZES, AND LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON | 12 Tea Spoons .....5..00004/ +614 
invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in Two | §& Egg Spoons, <ilt bowls) .. 
large Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, | 2 Sauce Ladies ............) .. 
and some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of| 1 Gravy Spoon | | 
the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William | 2 alt Spoous, gilt bowls 
S. Burton imports them direct. ; — Spene, xt.bwl 
Clocks, from ....s.0 7s. 6d. to £45. ar ot tee | °* 
Candelabra, from .........-.+.-..138. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair : a oa re 
Bronzes, from 18s. to £16 16s. 1 Soup Ladle 
Lamps, Moderateur, from . to £9. 1 Sugar Sifter... = 
Pure Colza Oil ........0000+ +++e.0:38. 4d, per gallon. ita ce r 
Total 6/11 16 0112 8 6/18 3 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS | chest to contain theabove, and a relative number of knives, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are ~ ne of Fiddle Patt 
requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8S. Table sare and ng wr 
BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such anassort- Dessert “ “ 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- Tea Spoons 010 0 - 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON-| Tea and Coffee sets, dish covers, and corner dishes, cruet 
oa, J — - ee elsewhere, either | and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices ‘ 
ariety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness plat : rocess 
ys a as stoves, with ormolu p meses AD kinds of re os done by the patens pp : 
3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders with standards, | : 
7s. = Ay ss steel og £3 3s. to £11; ditto, | EA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £25 ; chimney- | ONLY.—The Largest A - 
pieces from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons from 3s. 3a the set to | TEA-URNS in the wasid Vinsioding oh the oseatmchion 
& | 
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£4 4s. Tine BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES i i i y 2 4 
with radiating hearth-plates. "7 BURTON'S. from soe eee is on SALE at WILLIAM 
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TO THE 


A we ry unjustifiable paragraph has appe ared in sonv 

relinquished the Editorship of this Publication. 
fi I 

but because at must be either wu ilfully or i qliae ntly untrue, if 


wholly untrue, 
due to the explicit terms of ney repeatedly-published announcement of t] prese 


Se ries under my own hand. 








WRECKED IN PORT. 
A SertaL Story by tHe Actuor or “ Brack Seer.” 
— 


CHAPTER I. MORIBUND. 


“T say! Old Ashurst’s going to die! 
I heard old Osborne say so. I say, Hawkes, 
if Ashurst does die, we shall break up at 
once, shan’t we ?”’ 

“T should think so! 


matter much to me; I’m going to leave | 


this term.” 

“ Don’t I wish I was, that’s all! Hawkes, 
do you think the governors will give old | 
Ashurst’s place to Joy ce P” 

“ Joyce P—that snob! Not they, in- 
deed! They'll get a swell from Oxford, 
or somewhere, to be head master; and 


I should think he’ll give Master Joyce the 


sack.”’ 

Little Sam” Baker, left to 
turned out the pocket of his trousers, 
which he had not yet explored, found a 
half- melted acidulated drop sticking in 
one corner, removed it, placed it in his 
mouth, 


himself, 


tle arms over the park-paling of the 
cricket- field, where the above-described 


colloquy had taken place, and surveyed the | 
Immediately beneath him was | 


landscape. 
a large meadow, 
been just removed, 


from which the hay had 
and which, 


But that don’t | 


and enjoyed it with great relish. | 
This refection finished, he leaned his Lit- | 


looking | 
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It is not only unjustifiabl 
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brown and bare and closely shorn as t! 
|chin of some retired Indian civilian, re- 
mained yet fragrant from its recent trea- 
sure. The meadow sloped down to a broad, 
sluggishly-flowing stream, unnavigated and 
unnavigable, where the tall green flags, 
standing breast- high, bent and nodded 
| gracefully, under the influence of the gentle 
| summer breeze, to the broad-leaved water- 
lilies couchant below them. A notion of 
seuttling across the meadow and having 
in a sequestered part of the 
| stream, which he well knew, faded out of 
| little Sam Baker’s mind before it was half 
Though a determined larker and 


1c 


| “a bathe’’ 


| formed. 
| leader in mischief among his coevals, he 

was too chivalrous to take advantage of the 
opportunity which their chief’s illness gave 
him over his natural enemies, the masters. 

Their chief’s illness. And little Sam 
| Baker’s eyes were lifted from the river and 
a themselves on a house about a quarter 
lof a mile further on—a low-roofed, one- 

bate red-brick house, with a thatched 
| roof and little mullioned windows, from 
|one of which a white blind was fluttering 
in the evening breeze. 

“ That’s his room,” said little Sam 
Baker himself. “ Poor old Ashurst ! 
He wasn’t half a bad old chap; he often 
let me off a hundred lines; he——poor 
old Ashurst !? And two large tears burst 
from the small boy’s eyes and rolled down 


his cheeks. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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The boy was right. Where the white 
blind fluttered was the dominie’s bedroom, 
and there the dominie lay dying. A gaunt, 
square, ugly room, with panelled walls, on 
which the paint had cracked and rubbed 
and blistered, with such furniture as it 
possessed old fashioned, lumbering, and 
mean, with evidence of poverty everywhere 
—evidence of poverty which a woman’s 
hand had evidently tried to screen and 
soften without much effect. 


yellow border having been tightly bound 
round each sculptured post for the ad- 
mittance of air, stood near the window, on 


which its occupant frequently turned his | 
| man over to the telegraph office at Brock- 


glazed and sunken eyes. ‘The sun had 
gone to rest, the invalid had marked its 
sinking, and so had those who watched 
him. The same thought had occurred to 
all, though not a word had been spoken; but 
the roseate flush which he leaves behind 
still lingered in the heavens, and, as if in 
mockery, gave momentarily to the dying 
man’s cheek a bright healthy hue, such as 
he was destined never to wear in life again. 
The fiush grew fainter, and faded away, 
and then a glance at the face, robbed of its 
artificial glory, must have been conclusive 
as to the inevitable result. For the cheeks 
were hollow and sunken, yellowish-white 
in colour, and cold and clammy to the 
touch ; the eyes, with scarcely any fire left 
in them, seemed set in large bistre rings ; 
the nose was thin and pinched, and the 
bloodless lips were tightly compressed with 
an expression of acute pain. 

The Reverend James Ashurst was dying. 
Every one in Helmingham knew that, and 
nearly every one had a word of kindness 
and commiseration for the stricken man, 
and for his wife and daughter. Dr. Osborne 
had carried the news up to the Park several 
days previously, and Sir Thomas had 
hemmed and coughed and said, “ Dear 
me,” and Lady Churchill had shaken her 
head piteously, on hearing it. “And no- 
thing much to leave in the way of eh, 
my dear doctor?” It was the doctor’s 
turn to shake his head then, and he solaced 
himself with a large pinch of snuff, taken 
in a flourishing and sonorous manner, 
before he replied that he believed matters 
in that way were much worse than people 
thought; that he did not believe there was 
a single penny—not a single penny : indeed, 
it was a thing not to be generally talked 
of, but he might mention it in the strictest 
confidence to Sir Thomas and my lady, 


who had always proved themselves such | 


= 





The bed, its | 
well-worn red moreen curtains with a dirty | 
| possible for them to raise the money. Miss 





good friends to the Ashursts—that was, he 
had mentioned to Mrs. Ashurst that there 
was one faint hope of saving her husband’s 
life, if he would submit to a certain opera- 
tion which only one man in England, 
Godby, of St. Vitus’s Hospital in London, 
could perform. But when he had mentioned 
Godby’s probable fee—and you could not 
expect these eminent men to leave their 
regular work and come down such a long 
distance under a large sum—he saw at 
once how the land lay, and that it was im- 


Ashurst—curious girl that, so determined 
and all that kind of thing—had indeed 
pressed him so hard that he had sent his 


sopp with a message, inquiring what would 
be Godby’s exact charge for running down 
—it was a mere question of distance with 
these men, so much a mile and so much for 


| the operation—but he knew the sum he 


had named was not far out. 

From the Park Dr. Osborne had driven 
his very decorous little four-wheeler to 
Woolgreaves, the residence of the Cres- 
wells, his other great patients, and there he 
had given a modified version of his story, 
with a very much modified result. For old 
Mr. Creswell was away in France, and 
neither of the two young ladies was of an 
age to feel much sympathy, unless with 
their intimate relations, and they had been 
educated abroad, and seen but little of the 
Helmingham folk; and as for Tom Cres- 
well, he was the imp of the school, having 
all Sam Baker’s love of mischief without 
any of his good heart, and would not have 
cared who was ill or who died, provided 
illness or death afforded occasion for slack- 
ing work and making holiday. Every one 
else in the parish was grieved at the news. 
The rector—bland, polished, and well en- 
dowed with worldly goods—had been most 
actively compassionate towards his less 
fortunate brother; the farmers, who looked 
upon “ Master Ashurst” as a marvel of 
book learning, the labourers who had con- 
sented to the removal of the village sports, 
held from time immemorial on the village 
green, to a remote meadow whence the 
noise could not penetrate to the sick man’s 
room, and who had considerately lowered 
the matter as well as the manner of their 
singing as they passed the school-house at 
night in jovial chorus; all these people 
pitied the old man dying, and the old wife 
whom he would leave behind. They did not 
say much about the daughter; when they 
referred to her it was generally to the effect 
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IN PORT. 





that she would manage tolerably well for 


herself, for “she were a right plucked ’un, 
Miss Marian were.”’ 

They were right. It needed little skill 
in physiognomy to trace, even under the 
influence of the special circumstances sur- 
rounding her, the pluck, and spirit, and de- 
termination in every feature of Marian 

| Ashurst’s face. They were patent to the 
most ordinary beholder; patent in the 
brown eye, round rather than elongated, 
small yet bright as a beryl; in the short 
sharply curved nose, in the delicately 
rounded chin, which relieved the jaw of a 
certain fulness, sufficiently characteristic, 
but scarcely pretty. Variety of expression 
was Marian’s great charm; her mobile 
features acting under every impulse of her 
mind, and giving expression to her every 
thought. Those who had seen her seldom, 
or only in one mood, would scarcely have 
recognised herin another. To the old man, 
lying stretched on his death-bed, she had 
been a fairy to be worshipped, a plaything 
to be for ever prized. In his presence the 
brown eyes were always bright, the small, 
sharp, white teeth gleamed between the ripe, 
red lips, and one could scarcely have traced 
the jaw, that occasionally rose rigid and 
hard as iron, in the soft expanse of the 
downy check. Had he been able to raise 
his eyes, he would have seen a very 
different look in her face as, after bending 
over the bed and ascertaining that her 
father slept, she turned to the other 
occupant of the room, and said, more in 
the tone of one pondering over and repeat- 
ing something previously heard than of a 
direct question : 

“A hundred and thirty guineas, mother!” 

For a minute Mrs. Ashurst made her no 
reply. Her thoughts were far away. She 
could scarcely realise the scene passing 
round her, though she had pictured it to 
herself a hundred times, in a hundred 
different phases. Years ago—how many 
years ago it seemed !—she was delicate and 
fragile, and thought she should die before 
her husband, and she would lie awake for 
hours in the night, rehearsing her own 
death-bed, and thinking how she should 
tell James not to grieve after her, but to 
marry again, anybody except that Eleanor 

| Shaw, the organist’s daughter, and she 
| should be sorry to think of that flighty 
minx going through the linen and china 
| after she was gone. And now the time 
had really come, and he was going to be 
taken from her; he, her James, with his 
big brown eyes and long silky hair, and 





strong lithe figure, as she first remembered 
him—going to be taken from her now, and 
leave her an old woman, poor and lone and 
forlorn—and Mrs. Ashurst tried to stop the 
tears which rolled down her face, and to 
reply to her daughter’s strange remark. 

“A hundred and thirty guineas! Yes, 
my dear, you're thinking of Mr.—I forget 
his name—the surgeon. That was the sum 
he named.” 

“You're sure of it, mother ?” 

“Certain sure, my dear! Mr. 
Dr. Osborne’s assistant, a very pleasant- 
spoken young man, showed me the tele- 
graph message, and I read it for myself. 
It gave me such a turn that I thought I 
should have dropped, and Mr. Casserly 
offered me some sal volatile or peppermint 
—I mean of his own accord, and never in- 
tended to charge for it, I am sure.” 

“A hundred and thirty guineas! and 
the one chance of saving his life is to be 
lost because we cannot command that sum! 
Good God! to think of our losing him for 
want of. Is there no one, mother, from 
whom we could get it? Think, think! It’s 
of no use sitting crying there! Think, is 
there no one who could help us in this 
strait ?” 

The feeling of dignity which Mrs. Ashurst 
knew she ought to have assumed was scared 
by her daughter’s earnestness, so the old 
lady merely fell to smoothing her dress, 
and, after a minute’s pause, said in a 
tremulous voice, 

“T fear there is no one, my dear! The 
rector, I daresay, would do something, but 
I’m afraid your father has already borrowed 
money of him, and I know he has of Mr. 
King, the chairman of the governors of 
the school. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Casserly ———”’ 

“Mr. Casserly, mother, a parish doctor’s 
drudge! Is it likely that he would be able 
to assist us P”’ 

“Well, I don’t know, my dear, about 
being able, I’m sure he would be willing! 
He was so kind about that sal volatile that 
I am sure he would do what Lord! we 
never thought of Mr. Creswell !”’ 

Set and hard as Marian’s face had been 


> 


- 
Casserly, 








throughout the dialogue, it grew even 
more rigid as she heard these words. Her 
lips tightened, and her brow clouded as 
she said, ‘‘ Do you think that I should have 
overlooked that chance, mother? Do you 
not know that Mr. Creswell is away in 
France? He is the very first person to 
whom I should have thought of applying.” 

Under any other circumstances, Mrs. 
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Ashurst would have been excessively de- 
| lighted at this announcement. As it was, 
she merely said, “The young ladies are at 
| Woolgreaves, I think.” 
“The young ladies!’’ repeated Marian, 
| bitterly—“the young ladies! The young 
| dolls—dolts—dummies to try dresses on ! 
| What are Mande and Gertrude Creswell 
to us, mother? What kindness, courtesy 
| even, have they ever shown us? To get 
their uncle’s purse is what we most 
need. it 

“Oh, Marian, Marian!’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Ashurst, “ what are you saying ?”’ 

“Saying?” replied Marian, calmly— 
‘saying? The truth! What should I 
say, when I know that if we had the com- 
mand of Mr. Creswell’s purse, father’s life 
might—from what I gather from Dr. 
Osborne most probably would—be saved ! 
Are these circumstances under which one 
should be meek and mild and thankful for 
one’s lot in life! Is this a time to talk 
of gratitude and He’s moving! Yes, 


darling father, Marian is here!’ 


Two hours afterwards, Marian and Dr. 
Osborne stood in the porch. There were 
tears in the eyes of the garrulous but 
kindly old man; but the girl’s eyes were 
dry, and her face was set harder and more 
rigid than ever. The doctor was the first 
to speak. 

“Good night, my dear child,” said he; 
“and may God comfort you in your afflic- 
tion! I have given your poor mother a 
composing draught, and trust to find her 
better in the morning. Fortunately, you 
require nothing of that kind. God bless 
you, my dear! It will be a consolation to 
you, as it is to me, to know that your 
father, my dear old friend, went off perfectly 
placid and peacefully.” 

“Tt is a consolation, doctor—more espe- 
cially as I believe such an ending is rare 
with people suffering under his disease.” 

“His disease, child? Why, what do you 
think your father died of?” 

“Think, doctor? Iknow! Of the want 
of a hundred and thirty guineas !” 


CHAPTER II. RETROSPECTIVE. 
Tue Reverend James Ashurst had been 


head master of the Helmingham Grammar 
School for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Many old people in the village had a vivid 
recollection of him as a young man, with his 
bright brown hair curling over his coat col- 
lar, his frank fearless glances, his rapid jerky 
walk. They recollected how he was by no 





means particularly well received by the 
powers that then were, how he was spoken || 
of as “one of the new school’’—a term in 
itself supposed to convey the highest degree 
of opprobrium—and how the elders had 
shaken their heads and prophesied that no 
good would come of the change, and that it 
would have been better to have held on to 
old Dr. Munch, after all. Old Dr. Munch, 
who had been Mr. Ashurst’s immediate pre- 
decessor, was as bad a specimen of the old- 
fashioned, nothing-doing, sinecure-seeking 
pedagogue as could well be imagined; a ro- 
tund, red-faced, gouty-footed divine, with a 
thick layer of limp white cravat loosely tied 
round his short neck, and his suit of clerical 
sables splashed with a culinary spray; a 
man whose originally small stock of clas- 
sical learning had gradually faded away, 
and whose originally large stock of idleness 
and self-gratification had simultaneous sly 
increased. Forty male children, born in 
lawful wedlock in the parish of Helming- 
ham, and properly presented on the foun- 
dation, might have enjoyed the advantages 
of a free classical and mathematical educa- 
tion at the Grammar School under the will 
of old Sir Ranulph Clinton, the founder ; 
but, under the lax rule of Dr. Munch, the 
forty gradually dwindled to twenty, and of 
these twenty but few attended school in 
the afternoon, knowing perfectly that for 
the first few minutes after coming in from 
dinner the Doctor paid but little attention 
as to which members of the class might be 
present, and that in a very few minutes he 
fell into a state of pleasant and unbroken 
slumber. 

This state of affairs was terrible, and, 
worst of all, it was getting buzzed abroad. 
The two or three conscientious boys who 
really wanted to learn shook their heads in 
despair, and appealed to their parents to 
“let them leave; the score of lads who 
enjoyed the existing state of affairs were, 
lad-like, unable to keep it to themselves, 
and went about calling on their neighbours 
to rejoice with them ; so, speedily, every one 
knew the state of affairs in Helmingham 
Grammar School. The trustees of the 
charity, or “governors,” as they were 
called, had not the least notion how to pro- 
ceed. They were, for the most part, re- 
spectable tradesmen of the place, who had 
vague ideas about “college” as of a se- 
questered spot where young men walke d 
about in stuff gowns and trencher caps, and 
were, by some unexplained circumstance, 
rendered fit and ready for the bishop to 
convert into clergymen. There must, they 
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thought, probably be in this “college” 
some one fit to take the place of old Dr. 
Munch, who must be got rid of, come what 
might. At first, the resident “governors’’— 
the tradesmen of Helmingham—thought it 
best to write to two of their colleagues, 
who were non-resident, and not by any 
manner of means tradesmen, being, in fact, 
two distinguished peers of the realm, who, 
holding property in the neighbourhood, 
had, for political reasons, thought fit to 
cause themselves to be elected governors of 
old Sir Ranulph Clinton’s foundation. The 
letters explaining the state of affairs, and 
asking for advice, were duly written; but 
matters political were at a standatill just 
then; there was not the remotest chance of 
an election for years; and so the two 
private secretaries of the two noble lords 
pitched their respective letters into their 
respective waste-baskets, with mutual grins 
of pity and contempt for the writers. 
Thrown back on their own resources, the 
resident governors determined on applying 
to the rector; acting under the feeling that 
he, as a clergyman, must have been to this 
“college,” and would doubtless be able to 
put them in the way of securing such a 
man as they required. And they were 
right. The then rector, though an old 


man, still kept up occasional epistolary in- 


tercourse with such of his coevals as re- 
mained at the university in the enjoyment 
of dignities and fellowships ; and, being him- 
self both literate and conscientious, was by 
no means sorry to lend a hand towards the 
removal of Dr. Munch, whom he looked 
upon as a scandal to the cloth. A corre- 
spondence entered into between the Rector 
of Helmingham and the Principal of St. 
Beowulph’s College, Oxford, resulted in 
the enforced resignation of Dr. Munch as 
the head master of Helmingham Gram- 
mar School, and the appointment of the 
Reverend James Ashurst as his successor. 
The old Doctor took his fate very calmly ; 
he knew that for a long time he had been 
doing nothing, and had been sufficiently well 
paid for it. He settled down in a pleasant 
village in Kent, where an old crony of his 
held the position of warden to a City Com- 
pany’s charity, and this history knows him 
no more. 

When James Ashurst received his ap- 
pointment he was about eight-and-twenty, 
had taken a double second class, had been 
scholar and tutor of his college, and stood 
well for a fellowship. By nature silent and 
reserved, and having found it necessary for 
the achievement of his position to renounce 


nearly all society—for he was by no means 
a brilliant man, and his successes had been 
gained by plodding industry, and constant 


any natural talent—James Ashurst had 
but few acquaintances, and to them he 
never talked of his private affairs. They 
wondered when they heard that he had 
renounced certain prospects, notably those 
of a fellowship, for so poor a preferment as 
two hundred pounds a year and a free 
house: for they did not know that the odd, 
shy, silent man had found time in the in- 
tervals of his reading to win the heart of a 
pretty, trusting girl, and that the great 
hope of his life, that of being able to marry 
her and take her to a decent home of 
which she would be mistress, was about to 
be accomplished. 

On a dreary, dull day, in the beginning 
of a bitter January, Mr. Ashurst arrived at 
Helmingham. He found the schoolhouse 
dirty, dingy, and uncomfortable, bearing 
traces everywhere of the negligence and 
squalor of its previous occupant; but the 
chairman of the governors, who met him 
on his arrival, told him that it should be 
thoroughly cleaned and renovated during 
the Easter holidays, and the mention of 
those holidays caused James Ashurst’s 
heart to leap and throb with an intensity 
with which house-painting could not pos- 
sibly have anything to do. In the Easter 
holidays he was to make Mary Bridger his 
wife, and that thought sustained him  splen- 
didly during the three dreary intervening 
months, and helped him to make head 
against a sea of troubles raging round him. 
For the task on which he had entered was 
no easy one. Such boys as had remained 
in the school under the easy rule of Dr. 
Munch were of a class much lower than 
that for which the benefits of the founda- 
tion had been contemplated by the bene- 
volent old knight, and having been un- 
accustomed to any discipline, had arrived 
at a pitch of lawlessness which required all 
the new master’s energy to combat. This 
necessary strictness made him unpopular 
with the boys, and, at first, with their 
parents, who made loud complaints of their 
children being “put upon,” and in some cases 
where bodily punishment had been inflicted 
retribution had been threatened. Then, 
the chief tradespeople and the farmers, 
among whom Dr. Munch had been a daily 
and nightly guest, drinking his mug of 
ale or his tumbler of brandy-and-water, 
smoking his long clay pipe, taking his hand 
at whist, and listening, if not with pleasure, 
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at any rate without remonstrance, to lan- 
guage and stories more than sufficiently 
broad and indecorous, found that Mr. 
Ashurst civilly, but persistently, refused 
their proffered hospitality, and in conse- 
quence pronounced him “stuck-up.”’ No 
man was more free from class prejudices, 
but he had been bred in old Somerset 
country society, where the squirearchy 
maintained an almost feudal dignity, and 
his career in college had not taught him 
the policy of being on terms of familiarity 
with those whom Fortune had made his 
inferiors. 

So James Ashurst struggled on during 
the first three months of his novitiate at 
Helmingham, earnestly and energetically 
striving to do his duty, with, it must be 
confessed, but poor result. The governors 
of the school had been so impressed by the 
rector’s recommendation, and by the testi- 
monials which the new master had sub- 
mitted to them, that they expected to find 
the regeneration of the establishment would 
commence immediately upon James Ash- 
urst’s appearance upon the scene, and were 
rather disappointed when they found that, 
while the number of scholars remained 
much the same as at the time of Dr. 
Munch’s retirement, the general dissatis- 
faction in the village was much greater 
than it had ever been during the reign of 
that summarily-treated pedagogue. The 
rector, to be sure, remained true to the 
choice he had recommended, and main- 
tained everywhere that Mr. Ashurst had 
done very well in the face of the greatest 
difficulties, and would yet bring Helming- 
ham into notice. Notwithstanding constant 
ocular proof to the contrary, the farmers 
held that in the clerical profession, as in 
freemasonry, there was a certain occult 
something beyond the ordinary ken, which 
bound members of “the cloth” together, 
and induced them to support each other to 
the utmost stretch of their consciences—a 
proceeding which, in the opinion of free- 
thinking Helmingham, allowed of a con- 
siderable amount of elasticity. 

At length the long looked for Easter tide 
arrived, and James Ashurst hurried away 
from the dull grey old midland-country 
village, to the bright little Thames-bordered 
town where lived his love. A wedding 
with the church approach one brilliant 
pathway of spring flowers, a honeymoon of 
such happiness as one knows but once in a 
lifetime, passed in the lovely lake country, 
and then Helmingham again. But witha 
different aspect. The old schoolhouse itself, 





brave in fresh paint and new plaster, its 
renovated diamond windows, its cleaned 
slab, so classically eloquent cn the merits 
fundatoris nostri, let in over the porch, its 
newly stuccoed fives’ wall and fresh gra- 
velled playground ; all this was strange but 
intelligible. But James Ashurst could not 
understand yet the change that had come 
over his inner life. To return after a hard 
day’s grinding in a mill of boys to his own 
rooms, was, during the first three months 
of his career at Helmingham merely to ex- 
change active purpose for passive existence. 
Now, his life did but begin when the 
labours of the day were over, and he and 
his wife passed the evenings together, in 
planning to combat with the present, in 
delightful anticipations of the future. Mr. 
Ashurst unwittingly and without the least 
intending it, had made a very lucky hit in 
his selection of a wife, so far as the Hel- 
mingham people were concerned. He was 
“that bumptious”’ as they expressed it, or 
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as we will more charitably say, he was | 


so independent, as not to care one rap 
what the Helmingham 
of anything he did, provided he had, as 


people thought || 


indeed at that time he always had—for he | 
was conscientious in the highest degree— | 


the knowledge that he was acting rightly | 
In a very few | 
weeks the sweetness, the quiet frankness, | 
the prepossessing charm of Mrs. Ashurst’s | 
demeanour, had neutralised all the ill- | 
effects of her husband’s three months’ | 


according to his light. 


previous career. She was a small-boned, 


small-featured, delicate-looking little wo- | 
man, and, as such, excited acertain amount | 


of compassion and kindness amid the mid- 
land-county ladies, who, as their husbands 
said of them, “ran big.” It was a positive 
relief to one to hear her soft little treble 


voice after the booming diapason of the | 


Helmingham ladies, or to see her pretty 


little fat dimpled hands flashing here and | 


there in some coquetry of needle-work, after 
being accustomed to looking on at the 
steady play of particularly bony and knuckly 
members, in the unremitting torture of 
eminently utilitarian employment. High 
and low, gentle and simple, rich and poor, 
felt equally kindly disposed towards Mrs. 
Ashurst. Mrs. Peacock, wife of Squire 
Peacock, a tremendous magnate and squire 
of the neighbouring parish, fell so much in 
love with her that she made her husband 
send their only son, a magnificent youth 
destined eventually for Eton, Oxford, Par- 
liament, and a partnership in a brewery, to 
be introduced to the Muses as a parlour- 
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boarder in Mr. Ashurst’s house, and Hiram 
Brooks, the blacksmith and minister of the 
Independent Chapel, who was at never- 
ending war with all the members of the 
Establishment, made a special exception in 
Mrs. Ashurst’s favour, and doffed his greasy 
leathern cap to her as she passed the forge. 
And his pretty little wife brought him 
good fortune, as well as domestic happiness. 
James Ashurst delighted to think so. His 
popularity in the village, and in the sur- 
rounding country was on the increase; the 
number of scholars on the foundership had 
reached its authorised limit (a source of 
great gratification, though of no pecuniary 
profit, to the head master); and Master 
Peacock had now two or three fellow- 
boarders, each of whom paid a fine annual 
sum. The governors thought better of 
their head master now, and the old rector 
had lived long enough to see his recom- 
mendation thoroughly accepted, and his 
prophecy, as regarded the improved status 
of the school, duly fulfilled. Popular, suc- 
cessful in his little way, and happy in his 
domestic relations, James Ashurst had but 
one want. His wife was childless, and this 
was to him a source of discomfort, always 
felt and occasionally expressed. He was 
just the man who would have doated on a 
child, would have suffered himself to have 
been pleasantly befooled by its gambols, 
and have worshipped it in every phase of 
its tyranny. But it was not to be, he sup- 
posed ; that was to be the one black drop 
in his draught of happiness: and then, 
after he had been married for five or six 
years, Mrs. Ashurst brought him a little 
daughter. His hopes were accomplished, 
but he nearly lost his wife in their ac- 
complishment; while he dandled the newly 
born treasure in his arms, Mrs. Ashurst’s 
life was despaired of, and when the chubby 
baby had grown up into a strong child, and 
from that sphere of life had softened down 
into a peaceful girl, her mother, always 
slight and delicate, had become a constant 
invalid, whose ill health caused her husband 
the greatest anxiety, and almost did away 
with the delight he had in anticipating 
every wish of his darling little Marian. 
James Ashurst had longed for a child, 
and he loved his little daughter dearly 
when she came, but even then his wife held 
the deepest and most sacred place in his 
heart, and as he marked her faded cheek 
and lustreless eye, he felt a pang of re- 
morse, and accused himself of having set 
himself up against the just judgment of 
Providence, and of having now received the 





due reward of his repining. For one who 


| thought his darling must be restored to 


health, no sacrifice could be too great to 
accomplish that result ; and the Helming- 
ham people, who loved Mrs. Ashurst 
dearly, but who in their direst straits were 
never accustomed to look for any other 
advice than that which could be afforded 
them by Dr. Osborne, or his village op- 
ponent, Mr. Sharood, were struck with ad- 
miration when Dr. Langton, the great 
county physician, the oracle of Brocksopp, 
was called into consultation. Dr. Langton 
was a very little man, noted almost as 
much for his reticence as for his skill. He 
never wasted a word. After a careful ex- 
amination of Mrs. Ashurst he pronounced 
it to be a tiresome case, and prescribed a 
four months’ residence at the baths of Ems, 
as the likely treatment to effect a mitiga- 
tion, if not acure. Dr. Osborne, after the 
great man’s departure, laughed aloud in 
his bluff way at the idea of a country 
schoolmaster sending his wife to Ems. 
“Langton is so much in the habit of going 
about among the country families, and 
these novi homines of manufacturers who 
stink of brass, as they say in these parts, 
that he forgets there is such a thing as 
having to look carefully at ways and 
means, my dear Ashurst, and make both 
dovetail! Baths of Ems, indeed! I’m 
afraid you've thrown away your ten 
guineas, my good friend, if that’s all 
you've got out of Langton!” But Dr. 
Osborne’s smile was suddenly checked 
when Mr. Ashurst said very quietly that 
as his wife’s health was dearer to him than 
anything on earth, and thatas there was no 
sacrifice which he would not make to ac- 
complish its restoration, he should find 
means of sending her to Germany, and of 
keeping her there until it was seen what 
effect the change had on her. 

And he did it! For two successive 
summers Mrs. Ashurst went to Ems with 
the old nurse who had brought her up, and 
accompanied her from her pretty river-side 
home to Helmingham; and at the end of 
the second season she returned compara- 
tively well and strong. But she needed all 
her strength and health when she looked 
at her husband when he came to meet her 
in London, and found him thin, changed, 
round-shouldered, and _hollow-eyed, ‘the 
very shadow of his former self. James 
Ashurst had carried through his plans as 
regarded his wife at enormous sacrifice. He 
had no ready money to meet the sudden 
call upon his purse which such an expedi- 
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tion rendered necessary, and he had re- 
course to money-lenders to raise the first 
loans required; then to friends to pay the 
interest on and to obtain renewals of these 
loans; then to other money-lenders to re- 
place the original sums ; and then to other 
friends to repay a portion of the first friendly 
loans, until, by the time his wife returned 
from the second visit to the Continent, he 
found himself so inextricably involved that 
he dared not face his position, dared not 
think of it himself, much less take her into 
his confidence, and so he went blindly on, 
paying interest on interest, and hoping 
ever, with a vague hope, for some relief 
from his troubles. 

That relief never came to James Ashurst 
in his lifetime. He struggled on in the 
same hopeless, helpless, hand-to-mouth 
fashion for about eight years more, always 
impecunious in the highest degree, always 
intending to retrieve his fallen fortune, 
always slowly, but surely, breaking and be- 
coming less and less of a man under the 
harass of pecuniary troubles, when the ill- 
ness which for some time had threatened 
him set in, and, as we have seen, he died. 





DICK STEELE. 


THERE are characters to whom History vouch- 
safes no more than a passing sneer or a dispara- 


ging monosyllable. Whether, for instance, she 
guides the pen of Johnson, of Scott, of Macau- 
lay, or of ‘Thackeray, the most dignified of the 
Muses misses no opportunity of calling the 
author of The Christian Hero “Dick.” Sir 
Richard Steele is seldom distinguished in her 
pages by his proper title without a spirit of 
merriment, as if royalty had knighted him in 
jest. Yet the mere mention of his beloved and 
ioving partner in genius and in fame, is always 
graced with some prefix of respect. Where, in 
the annals of the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture, does History condescend to sport with the 
memory of the Right Honourable Joseph Ad- 
dison, and call him ‘ Joe’ ? 

This difference in distinguishing Steele from 
his friend is the more painful to those who 
admire him for the sake of his works, because it 
is greatly deserved. Contemporary and subse- 
quent opinion has, no doubt, been harsh in 
selecting ‘ Dick’s” sins, as the sponsors who 
gave him that name; but his many virtues 
were obscured from all, except from his inti- 
mate companions. His own irrepressible can- 
dour flourished his worst faults in the faces 
of Mankind; who must not, therefore, be 
blamed for forming their judgment of him from 
the only evidence presented to them on the 
surface. With Addison the result was pre- 





cisely opposite. ‘The surface of his character | 
shone with a polish that always commanded | 


respect; and it was natural that his failings, 
concealed within a grave and stately exterior, 
should never have linked his name with the 
lightest touch of familiarity. | 
But, besides the personal shortcomings which 
Steele was too open-hearted to conceal, he 
laboured under a disadvantage from which his 
foremost associates were free; but which has 
since been entirely overlooked. During the 
time of his greatest popularity the doctrine of 
Caste was paramount. Reaction from the 
grand democratic convulsion of the previous 
century, had produced a democracy blind to its 
own interests. Tory mobs passionately as- 
saulted opponents of passive obedience and the 
divine right of kings. So fervent was the 
worship of the Tuft, that the public at large 
liked their nobility and gentry the better for 
lording it over them. A fool of quality held 
his own, as a matter of course, against a Solon of 
humble birth, even in good company. What- 
ever the discussion, a well-born disputant in 
danger of defeat had only to ask the question, 
‘* Who are you, sir?” to be certain of victory, 
if his adversary’s answer denoted him to be 
nothing better than a plebeian. In case of any 
sort of confusion respecting paternity, defeat 
would be the more crushing. This kind of 
humiliation Sir Richard Steele had constantly 
to endure. When teaching in the Tatler ‘ the 
minuter decencies and inferior duties of life,” 
Steele excited the ire of all the sharpers, duel- 
lists, rakes, mohocks, sots, and swearers extant. 
The more prominent ruffians of gentle blood 
retorted upon him the withering non sequitur 
that nobody could find out who his father was. 
When he insisted, in his famous Crisis, that 
Dunkirk should be demolished according to 
treaty, Dr. Wagstaffe thought he had demol- 
ished Steele, by logically declaring that ‘he 
was ashamed of his name,” and that he owed 
‘his birth and condition to a place more bar- 
barous than Carrickfergus.” As a convincing 
argument against reinstating him in the go- 
vernorship of Drury Lane Theatre, Dennis 
taunted him with being ‘descended from a 
trooper’s horse ;” the elegant sentence finishing 
with such a fling at his colleague, Cibber, as 
unmistakably directed the venom against 
Steele’s birth, and not against a well-known in- 
cident in his youthful career. The authors of 
the Examiner, of the Female Tatler, and other 
scandalisers flung—with more dirt—doubts at 
his origin, and Steele cleared it all off, except 
that which defiled his name. If he had been 
once for all explicit on that head, his foes would 
have ceased to trouble him, and the doubt 
would have ceased to trouble his friends. It 
manifestly did trouble them. In the last num- 
ber of the Englishman, Steele wrote thus: ‘“ In 
compliance to the prepossessions of others, 
rather than, as I think it a matter of conside- 
ration myself, I assert (that no nice man of my 
acquaintance may think himself polluted by 
conversing with me) that whoever talks to me 
is speaking to a gentleman born.” No more. 
Neither in Steele’s private correspondence, nor 
in his public writings is this assertion coupled 
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no gentleman is called upon to plead pedigree in 
abatement of abuse levelled at his early history, 
yet his friends can always put in that plea for ..im 
when proper data are to be obtained. Delicacy 
in the days of Dennis, Curl, Tutchin, Ridpath, 
Roper, Wagstaffe, Savage, Mrs. Manley, Pope, 
and Swift, could not in the least have restrained 
his friends ; for the secrets of private life were 


marshalled and made public for party purposes, | 


on both sides of every question, with lavish 
coarseness. Yet the necessary information can 
nowhere be picked out of the voluminous lega- 
cies left by Steele’s contemporaries. Even 
Death, which breaks the seals of many myste- 
ries, revealed nothing but perplexity. In no 
immediate notice of Steele’s demise are his birth 
and parentage distinctly set forth. 


the mark no nearer than this: ‘ Being de- 
scended from English parents, he used to call 
himself an Englishman born in Dublin.” 

The’ further Time floats us away from the 
sources of evidence, the fewer doubts remain. 
Open any biographical essay, dictionary, or any 
cyclopeedia, and you will find it stated, without 
qualification, that Richard Steele’s father was 
an Irish councillor -at-law and private sec- 
retary to James, first Duke of Ormond, and 
that his mother’s name was Gascoigne. ‘The 
date of his birth has never been so confidently 
stated. Every year has received that honour 
from 1671 to 1676. ‘The General Dictionary of 
Birch and Lockman gives no date; the Bio- 
graphia Britannica mentions 1676; Nathan 
Drake, 1675; and 1672 has been noted down 
more than once: 1671 has remained the fashion 
since the publication, by Nichols, of Steele’s 
Epistolary Correspondence, for a reason which 
will be set forth presently. 

Thanks to Sir Bernard Burke—the present 
successor both of Steele’s uncle, Gascoigne, and of 
his friend Addison, as keeper of the Birmingham 
Record Tower in Dublin Castle—the lists of 
counsel in the Four Courts have been searched. 
No one named Steele appears in them within 
the required period; but a Richard Steele was 
admitted a member of the King’s Inns as an 
attorney, in 1667. Again, no gentleman named 
Steele served James, first Duke of Ormond, 
as private secretary. Neither in the records 
of Kilkenny Castle, nor in the papers abstracted 
thence by Carte (when he wrote the life of 
Marlborough’s rival) and deposited them in the 
Bodleian Library, does the name of Steele occur 
in any official matter but once, and then it be- 
longed to a lawyer's clerk, who was paid a small 
sum of money on account of his master. Henry 
Gascoigne, Dick Steele’s uncle, succeeded Sir 
George Lane as the duke’s secretary in 1674. 

The earliest authentic notice of the date of 
Steele’s birth is thus recorded in the registers of 
the London Charter House, for November 
17th, 1684: 

‘** Richard Steel admitted for the Duke of 
Ormond, in the room of Phillip Burrell — 
aged 13 years 12th March next.” 

Reckoning that 12th day of March, according 








STEELE. 


with any more specific statement ; and, although | 


Curl, in a | 
memoir published a year after that event, hits | 
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to the old style, to be still in the year 1684, the 
; date of Steele’s birth would thus be fixed in 1671. 
It happens that an entry exists in the registers of 
St. Bride’s Church, Dublin, which coincides ex- 
actly —too exactly, perhaps —with this register : 

‘* Chrissenings commencing from the 25th of 

March, 1671.* March ye 12th, Richard, sonn 
of Richard Steele, baptised.” 

This date, therefore, has been generally 
adopted as Steele’s birthday, ever since the 
above document was made known by Nichols, 

in his preface to Steele’s Epistolary Corre- 
spondence. A copy of it, certified by a clergy- 
man and two churchwardens, appears amongst 
| Steele’s loose papers in the British Museum, at 
| the back of a calculation of the profits of Drury 
| Lane Theatre in 1721, something in cypher 
about The Fishpool, and the address of a 
chemist in Westminster. Why it was ob- 
tained, or whether acknowledged by Steele as 
certifying his own date of birth, can never be 
ascertained. It forth, in fact, no more 
| than the date of a baptism performed—if it re- 
| cord the baptism of Sir Kichard—before the 
| baby was a day old. This slender improbability 
| got over, the two documents harmonise suf- 
| ficiently to set doubt at rest. But a third 
| memorandum, in the register of matriculations 
of the University of Oxford, revives it : 

‘“ 7Edes Christi. 

“Ter 2 Hilarii 1689. Mar. 13. 
16. R.S. Dublin Gen.” 

Expanded and translated reading thus: ‘ On 
the 13th of March, in Hliliary Term, 16§% 
Richard Steele, of Christ Church, sixteen years 
of age, son of Richard Steele of Dublin, gentle- 
man.” Had the father been a barrister, he 
would have been designated “ esquire.” 

If Steele completed his sixteenth year only 
at the above date, he must have been born in 
the year 1673. This entry, and that at the 
Charter House, are equally authentic, and 
equally contradictory of each other; but 
does it matter to the world at large whether 
Steele's father was English or Irish, a council- 
lor, the private secretary to a duke, or not ; or in 
what year Steele himself was born ? These doubts 
will not lessen Sir Richard’s value to posterity 
as a genial humourist, a kind sympathetic cen- 
sor, and a sound politician. ‘They can neither 
dim nor brighten the lustre of his fame—and 
they are only put forward here to illustrate 
some of Steele’s early letters, which now see 
the light in print for the first time. 

By the courtesy of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
the present writer has been granted access to 
the archives of Kilkenny Castle, where the 
following characteristic letters were discovered 
amidst a dazzling treasury of historical docu- 
ments dating from Brian Boroihm downwards. 
They are addressed to Dick’s “ uncle,” Henry 
Gascoigne, the then Duke of Ormond’s private 

secretary. They are printed exactly as written, 
Jan. 5 [1690] 

Sir,—My Tutour has received ye Certificate 

for seven pound, for which I most humbly 


sets 


Ric. 


Steele 





* New Year’s-day, old style. 
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thank you. I have been wY Dr Hough who 
received y‘ letter and Enquired very Civilly 
after You and my Ladye’s health. When I 
took my leave of him he desired me to inform 
him, if at any time he could be servicable or 
assistant to me for he would very readily do it. 
Dr Aldridge Gives he’s Service to y", and told 
me he should write to you himself by this post. 
This is all at present from y* most humble Servt 
and ever-obedient nephew R. STEELE. 


Pray S' direct letters to me myself for ’tis 
something troublesome to my Tutour y* Iam and 
have been very much indisposed by a bile just 
over my left eye; but I think it mends now. 


Postmark March 31 [1690]: 
S',—I received your letter, and gave Mr. 
Sherwin his paper from you. Most of the 
money he had in his hands was before disposed 
of, therefore he gave me but five pounds, but 
he will give the rest next Wednesday, till 
which time I defer my giving y* A true and 
particular account how my Tutour and I design 
to dispose of the whole; the night after I writ 
my last Mr. Horne sent for me to the tavern, 
where he and Mr. Wood a fellow of that Coll., 
treated me with Claret and Oysters. I went to 
give him an account of what you commanded 
me, but I shall Do at the first Oportunity. 
Our Dean whome you expected Is, I suppose 
now at London, the election for students is not 
very far of now; if y* would be pleased to speak 
to him or purchace from my Lord a word or 
two; it would perhaps get me the most Credit- 
able preferment for young men in the whole 
university there are many here that think of it, 
but none speak their mind; the places are 
wholly in the Dean and Cannon’s dispose with- 
out respect to Schollarship; but if you will 
vouchsafe to use your interest in my behalf 
there shall be nothing wanting in the endea- 
, Vours of Your most obedient nephew 
and most humble servant 
Ri. STEELE. 
The Dean has two in his gift. My most 
humble duty to my lady. 
May 14. 
S'—I have received the Bundle My Lady 
sent to me And do most humbly thank ye for 
that and all the rest of y' favours, but my 
request to you now is that you would compleat 
all the rest by solliciting the Dean who is now 
in London in my behalfe for a student’s place 
here ; I am satisfied that I stand very fair in 
his favour. He saw one of my Exercises in the 
House and commended it very much and said 
y‘ if I went on in me Study he did not question 
but I should make something more than ordi- 
nary. I had this from my Tutour. I have I 
think a good character throughout the whole 
Coll; I speake not this f* out of any vanity or 
affectation but to let you know that I have not 
been altogether negligent on my part: these 
places are not given by merit but acquired by 
friends, though I question not but so generous a 
man as our Dean would rather prefer one that 
was a Scholar before another. I have had so 





[Conducted hy 





great advantage in being* *** my own abilities 
are so very mean I believe there are very few of 
the Gown in the Coll. so good scholars as I am. 
My Tutour before told me that if you should be 
pleased to use your interest for me, or pt my 
lord’s letter or word in my behalfe ; it would 
certainly do my businesse. And y* Friend Dr. 
Hough the new Bishop of Oxon, I believe may 
doe much now, for Dr. Aldrich is, as it were, | 
his Dean. Perhaps, Sir, you may be modest in 
solliciting him, because you may think others | 
trouble him for the same thing; But pray, S,, | 
don’t let that hinder you for it will be the same | 
case next Election, and if we misse this oppor- 
tunity ’tis ten to one whether we ever have such | 
another ; besides the Dean won’t have a place 
again this three year; therefore I beseech you | 
S' as you have been always heretofore very good 
to me touse your utmost Endeavour now in my 
behalfe And assure y'self that whatever prefer. | 
ment I ever attain to shall never make me in- 
gratefully forget, and not acknowledge the | 
authour of all my advancement but I shall ever | 
be proud of writing myself Your most obliged | 
and 
Hum: Ser" 
Rico: STEELE. 


On a sheet of drafted letters on various mat- 
ters in Henry Gascoigne’s writing, one of 
which bears date May 27, 1690 (commencing, 
“T was on ship-board about 3 weeks ago, 
when I sprained my right arm,” which may | 
account for the delay), is the following memo- 
randum: ‘ That your Idship will be pleased to 
befriend Dick Steele, who is now entered in 
Ch. Ch., by getting him a student's place there, 
or something else, to Exse: mee of charges 
beside what is allowed him by the Charter 
House.” The Duke of Ormond was Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. 

This request was not granted, but an equiva- 
lent was obtained. Steele eventually became a 
postmaster of Merton College. This letter is 
addressed to Gascoigne’s wife. 


Honoured Madam, 

Out of a deep sense of y’ la’* Goodnesse 
Towards me, I could not forbear accusing | 
myselfe of Ingratitude in omitting my duty, by 
not acknowledging y' lad*** favours by frequent 
letters; but how to excuse myself as to that 
point I know not, but must humbly hope ” as 
you have been alwaies soe bountiful to me as to 
encourage my endeavours, so y* will be soe mer- 
cifull to me as to pardon my faults and neglects. | 
but, Madam, should I expresse my gratitude for | 
every benefit y' I receive at y" lad“’* and my 
good Vnkle, I should never sit down to meat 
but I must write a letter when I rise from | 
table ; for to his goodnesse I humbly acknow- 
ledge my being. but, Mada", not to be too 
tedious, I shall only subscribe myself Mada", 

r las*'e"s 
Humble servant and obedient though unworthy 
nephew 
R. STEELE. 





* End of page torn away, and one line illegible. 
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Pray mada" give my duty to my unkle and 
my good Ant, and my love to my Ingenious 
Cousin and humble service to good Mrs. 
Dwight. 

Some of these letters are indorsed with the 
dates in Henry Gascoigne’s hand “ Dick 


Steele.” 
Always Dick from the beginning! 





PERVIGILIUM VENEBRIS. 


(PARAPHRASED.) 

TuIs poem, commonly printed amongst the verses 
“attributed to Gallus,” was asserted by Erasmus to 
have been written by Catullus, and by Saumasius to be 
the work of some unknown poet of the middle ages. 
The supposition, however, which attributes the author- 
ship of the poem to Annus Florus, has been sanctioned 
by Wernsdorf: and certainly, whatever be the period 
which produced the Pervigilium Veneris, it would seem 
to have been a period of literary decadence, such as the 
age of Hadrian. That which has tempted to a para- 
phrase of this little poem is the essentially modern 
character of it. Its defects have the sort of charm 
which belongs to features the most faulty, if those fea- 
tures strengthen the family likeness in the countenance 
of a kinsman. 

Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more ! 


New is now the song I sing, 

As the freshness of the morn 

In the sweetness of the Spring, 
When the old world is new-born. 

In the Spring the loves assemble, 
And the birds in budded bowers : 

In the Spring the young leaves tremble 
To wet kissings of sun showers. 

Tis the Spring time, and to-morrow, 
All among the leafy groves, 

Shall divine Dione borrow, 

To make cradles for her Loves, 
Myrtle branches glad and green. 
And, to-morrow, lord and king 

Love shall be, from morn to e’en, 

Of the kingdoms of the Spring, 

And Love’s Mother, lady and queen, 
These shall rule the world, I ween. 


Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before ! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


Forra’d from out the white sea foam 
And pure ichor all divine, 

*Mid those azure flocks that roam 
Pastured on the breezy brine, 

When the Spring was on the earth, 
And the Spring’s warmth in the water, 
Did old Ocean’s joy give birth 

To his wave-born wanton daughter, 
Therefore to Dione dear 

Is the birth-time of the year. 


Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before ! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more. 


She it is, with gemmy blossoms, 
That doth paint the purple year. 
She, from whose abundant bosoms 
(While the amorous atmosphere 
Hums for joy) fresh-bubbled showers 
Brim the milk-pails warm and white. 
She, at morning, decks the flowers 
With the lucid tears of night: 





Dewy drops, whose downward brightness, 


Pausing, trembiing, seems to fall, 
Yet, sustained by its own lightness, 
Cannot leave those petals small! 
Silver drops, from stars distill’d 
By the balmy night serene: 
Silent, sliding touches, skill’d 
To unloose that clinging green 
Woven the warm buds around 
With such quaint concealing care ; 
Which their sweet breasts, yet unbound, 
Do, for virgin vesture, wear ; 
Till the maiden flowers, at morn, 
Blushing meet the enamoured sun 
For whose kisses they were born ; 
Trembling, glowing, one by one 
Timorous and naked brides !) 
Zach from out her secret bower, 
Where no more chill April hides 
What to find the wistful shower, 
Sighing low, the leaves divide, 
Flower peeps forth after flower. 
O that blush of maiden woo'd, 
When her virgin love is won! 
What is like it? Cypris’ blood 
And the kiss of Cypris’ Son, 
And the morning’s purple wings, 
And the ruby’s burning heart, 
These, and all delicious things, 
Of its beauty are but part! 
Yesterday, O trembling maid, 
Buried those ripe blushes lay 
Under virgin snows, afraid 
Of the tale they tell to-day: 
Yesterday, that little breast, 
Happy bride, hid joy, like sorrow, 
Fearful, in its flutter’d vest. 
Love shall loose the strings to-morrow. 


Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


She, their gentle Deity, 

Calls the nymphs in myrtle grove. 
But theirleader? Who is he, 
If he be not arméd Love? 

No. To-day is holiday. 

Love hath laid his arms aside. 
Naked will he sport and play, 
All the amorous Spring-tide, 
Lest his bow and arrows trim, 
Or his torch, should do some ill. 
Yet, O nymphs, beware of him! 
Naked Love is weapon’d still. 


Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


Maidens, chaste and pure as thou, 
Virgin Delia, to thee 

Venus sends us. Prithee now 

To our revels welcome be. 

Leave our pleasant grove unstain’d 
By the blood of savage beast, 

And, by maiden prayers constrain’d, 
Deign to grace our jocund feast. 
Nights of azure weather three, 
Dancing these dim woods of thine, 
Thou our merry troops shalt see 
Crown’d with roses and myrtle twine. 
Ceres will not be away; 

Nor the tippling Bacchus, Lady ; 
Nor the Lord of lyric lay ; 

All along the leafage shady 

(If thou wilt not say us nay) 

Thee to charm, the sweet night long, 
We will chaunt our roundelay ; 

And thyself shalt praise our song. 
Prithee, Delia, do not stay 

From Dione’s court to-day. 
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Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


She, amidst Hyblean flowers, 
Bids us build her florid throne ; 

* And in this light court of ours 
Lightly is her bidding done. 
Allthe Graces will be there, 
Hybla all her flowers will lend - 
Treasures which the opulent year 
Doth to her, in tribute, send : 
Flowers many more than ever 
Bloom’d on Enna’s meadow banks, 
Flowers from every lawn and river 
That doth owe Dione thanks! 
And the maidens all will come 
From the vales and from the mountains; 
Leaving, these their woodland home, 
Those their haunts in happy fountains, 
Here the nymphs are hastening: 
Whilst outspeeding one another, 
Boys and maidens homage bring 
To the Boy-God’s wingéd Mother, 
But she bids you, while ’tis Spring, 
Boys and maidens both beware, 
Since she let’s young love go bare. 


Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


Beauty’s self hath bid us gather 
Beauteous buds, and bring them to her. 
For the all-paternal ther, 

He, the green world’s earliest wooer, 
Wills that, to his warm embrace, 

Her most bounteous womb shall bear 
(Youngest of an ancient race!) 

Yet another infant year. 

On her balmy bosom fall 

In delicious dews and rains 

His prolific kisses all ; 

Whose sweet influence the deep veins 
Of the Mighty Mother fill 

With such throbbing joys as pant 
Into visible forms, and thrill 

Every green and grassy haunt, 
Lawn, and lake, and dale, and hill, 
With love’s labour procreant. 

Over heaven, and over earth, 

On thro’ rill, and river, and ocean, 
Moves the mystic spirit of birth, 
With a soft and secret motion ; 

And his breath, with raptures rife, 
Opes the glowing gates of life. 


Love, to-morrow! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before, 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


She, the household gods of Troy 
Into royal Latium led. 

She to her illustrious boy 

The Laurentian virgin wed ; 

Gave to Mars, in snatcht embrace, 
Lips too sweet for Vesta’s shrine ; 
And the Romulean race 

Married to the Sabine line: 
Whence the lordly Ruman springs, 
Whence the Conscript Fathers were, 
Knights, Quirites, king-born kings, 
Ceesar’s self, and Ceesar’s heir ! 


Love, to-morrow ! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before ! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


Far i’ the fields doth pleasure stray: 
Far i’ the fields is Venus found : 


Love, himself, was born, they say, 
Far i’ the fields, on flowery ground. 
Him the grassy Jawns did guard, 
From his happy hour of birth ; 

He was born on thymy sward : 

He was nurst by Rural Mirth. 


Love, to-morrow ! love, to-morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 


Now his gentle yoke he throws 
Over all things far and wide. 
Hark! the lusty bullock lows 
After his brown-spotted bride. 

The chill ocean’s uncouth droves 
Couple in their briny bowers : 
And the birds pursue their loves, 
Singing from cheir leafy towers. 
Even the wild swan’s marriage hymn, 
Thro’ the reedy marish rings : 
And in poplar shadows dim 

All night Philomela sings. 

Who that hears her happy song 
Could believe that voice laments 
A loved sister’s bitter wrong ? 
No! she sings, and, singing, vents 
Pain (if pain at all) made such 

By a too great stress of gladness, 
Joy, that were not joy so much 

If there were no joy in sadness ! 
She, and all things else, do sing. 

I, alone? shall I be dumb 

When to me the long-wisht Spring 
Of my love’s sweet prime is come ¢ 
Nay, if I were silent now, 

Would not my dishonour’d Muse 
Voice, name, fame, and laurel bough, 
Evermore to me refuse ? 

Which were then deservéd most, 
Mine, or weak Amycle’s fate, 
Whom her coward silence lost 
When the foe was at the gate ? 


Love, to-morrow ! love, to morrow, 
Ye that never have loved before ! 
And to-morrow, again to-morrow, 
Ye that have loved, love once more! 
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NEW UNCOMMERCIAL SAMPLES. 


By Caaries DICKENS. 
ABOARD SHIP. 
My journeys as Uncommercial Traveller 


for the firm of Human Interest Brothers, 
have not slackened since I last reported of 
them, but have kept me continually on the 
move. 
ment. 
any commission, I am the rolling stone that 
gathers no moss—unless any should by 
chance be found among these Samples. 


I remain in the same idle employ- 
I never solicit an order, I never get 


Some half a year ago, I found myself in 


my idlest, dreamiest, and least account- 
able condition altogether, on board-ship, 
in the harbour of the City of New York, in 
the United States of America. 
the good ships afloat, mine was the good 
steam-ship Russa, Captain Coox, Cunard 
line, bound for Liverpool. What more could 
I wish for ? 


Of all 


I had nothing to wish for, but a pros- | 
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green of visage and sea-sick, being gone | 
with better things (and worse), no coming 
event cast its shadow before. I might, 
but a few moments previously, have imi- 
tated Sterne, and said, “‘ And yet, methinks, 
Eugenius’—laying my forefinger wistfully 
on his coat-sleeve thus—‘ and yet, methinks, 
Eugenius, ’tis but sorry work to part with 
thee, for what fresh fields * * * my dear 
Eugenius * * * can be fresher than thou 
art, and in what pastures new shall I find 
Eliza—or call her, Eugenius, if thoy wilt, 
Annie,’ ’’—I say I might have done this, but 
Eugenius was gone, and I hadn’t done it. 

I was resting on a skylight on the hurri- 
cane-deck, watching the working of the 
ship very slowly about, that she might 
head for “Englar id. It was high noon on a 
most brilliant day in April, and the beauti- 
ful bay was glorious and glowing. Full 
many a time, on shore there, had I seen 


the snow come down, down, down (itself 


like down), until it lay deep in all the ways 


of men, and particularly, as it seemed, in | 


my way, for I had not gone dry-shod 
many hours for months. Within two or 
three days last past, had I watched the 
feathery fall setting in with the ardour of a 
new idea, instead of dragging at the skirts 
of a worn out winter, and permitting 
glimpses of a fresh young spring. Buta 
bright sun and a clear sky had melted the 
snow in the great crucible of nature, and it 
had been poured out again that morning 
over sea and land, transformed into myriads 
of gold and silver sparkles. 

The ship was fragrant with flowers. 
Something of the old Mexican passion for 
flowers may have gradually passed into 
North America, where flowers are luxu- 
riously grown and tastefully combined in 
the richest profusion; but be that as it 
may, such gorgeous farewells in flowers had 
come on board, that the small Officer’s 
Cabin on deck, which I tenanted, bloomed 
over into the adjacent scuppers, and banks 
of other flowers that it couldn’t hold, made 
a garden of the unoccupied tables in the 
passengers’ saloon. These delicious scents 
of the shore, mingling with the fresh airs 
of the sea, made the atmosphere a dreamy, 
an enchanting one. And so, with the watch 
aloft setting all the sails, and with the 
screw below revolving at a mighty rate, 
and occasionally giving the ship an angry 
shake for resisting, I fell into my idlest 
ways and lost myself. 

As, for instance, whether it was I lying 
there, or some other entity even more mys- 
terious, was a matter I was far too lazy to 
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| passage out. 





| look into. What did it signify to me if it 
were I—or to the more mysterious en- 
tity—if it were he? Equally as to the 
remembrances that drowsily floated by me— 
or by him—why ask when, or where, the 
things happened? Was it not enough that 
they befel at some time, somewhere ? 

There was that assisting at the Church 
Service on board another steam-ship, onc 
Sunday, in a stiff breeze. Perhaps on the 
No matter. Pleasant to hear 
the ship’s bells go, as like church-bells as 
they could; pleasant to see the watch off 
duty mustered, and come in; best hats, 
best Guernseys, washed hands and faces, 
smoothed heads. But then arose a set 
of circumstances so rampantly comical, that 
no check which the gravest intentions could 
put upon them would hold them in hand. 
Thus the scene. Some seventy passengers 
assembled at the saloon tables. Prayer- 
books on tables. Ship rolling heavily. 
Pause. No minister. Rumour has related 
that a modest young clergyman on board 
has responded to the : aptain’s s request that 
he will officiate. Pause again, and very 
heavy rolling. Closed double doors sud- 
denly burst open, and two strong stewards 
skate in, supporting minister between them. 
General appearance as of somebody picked 
up, drunk and incapable, and under convey- 
ance to station-house. Stoppage, pause, and 
particularly heavy rolling. Stewards watch 
their opportunity, and balance themselves, 
but cannot balance minister: who, struggling 
with a drooping head and a backward ten- 
dency, seems determined to return below, 
while they are as determined that he shall 
be got to the reading-desk in mid-saloon. 
Desk portable, sliding away down a long 
table, and aiming itself at the breasts of 
various members of the congregation. Here 
the double doors, which have been carefully 
closed by other stewards, fly open again, and 
worldly passenger tumbles in, seemingly 
with Pale Ale designs: who, seeking friend, 
says “Joe!” Perceiving incongruity, says 
“Hullo! Beg yer pardon!’ and tumbles 
out again. All this time the congregation 
have been breaking up into sects—as the 
manner of congregations often is—each 
sect sliding away by itself, and all pounding 
the weakest sect which slid first into the 
corner. Utmost point of dissent soon at- 
tained in every corner, and violent rolling 
Stewards at iength make a dash ; conduct 
minister to the “mast in the centre of the 
saloon, which he embraces with both arms ; 
skate out; and leave him in that condition 
to arrange affairs with flock. 
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There was another Sunday, when an 
officer of the ship read the Service. It was 
quiet and impressive, until we fell upon the 
dangerous and perfectly unnecessary ex- 
periment of striking upa hymn. After it 
was given out, we all rose, but everybody 
left it to somebody else to begin. Silence 
resulting, the officer (no singer himself) 
rather reproachfully gave us the first line 
again, upon which a rosy pippin of an old 
gentleman, remarkable throughout the pas- 
sage for his cheerful politeness, gave a little 
stamp with his boot (as if he were leading 
off a country dance), and blithely warbled 
us into a show of joining. At the end 
of the first verse we became, through 
these tactics, so much refreshed and encou- 
raged, that none of us, howsoever unmelo- 
dious, would submit to be left out of the 
second verse; while as to the third we 
lifted up our voices in a sacred howl that 
left it doubtful whether we were the more 
boastful of the sentiments we united in 
professing, or of professing them with a 
most discordant defiance of time, and tune. 

“Lord bless us,” thought I, when the 
fresh remembrance of these things made me 
laugh heartily, alone in the dead water- 
gurgling waste of the night, what time I was 
wedged into my berth by a wooden bar, or 
I must have rolled out of it, “ what errand 
was I then upon, and to what Abyssinian 
point had public events then marched ? 
No matter as to me. And as to them, if 
the wonderful popular rage for a plaything 
(utterly confounding in its inscrutable un- 
reason) had not then lighted on a poor 
young savage boy, and a poor old screw of 
a horse, and hauled the first off by the hair 
of his princely head to ‘inspect’ British 
volunteers, and hauled the second off by 
the hair of his equine tail to the Crystal 
Palace, why so much the better for all of 
us outside Bedlam !” 

So, sticking to the ship, I was at the 
trouble of asking myself would I like to 
show the grog distribution in “ the fiddle’’ 
at noon, to the Grand United Amalga- 
mated Total Abstinence Society. Yes, I 
think I should. I think it would do them 
good to smell the rum, under the circum- 
stances. Over the grog, mixed in a bucket, 
presides the boatswain’s mate, small tin 
canin hand. Enter the crew, the guilty 
consumers, the grown up Brood of Giant 
Despair, in contradistinction to the Band of 
youthful angel Hope. Some in boots, some 
in leggings, some in tarpaulin overalls, 
some in frocks, some in pea-coats, a very 
few in jackets, most with sou’ wester hats, 





all with something rough and rugged 
round the throat; all, dripping salt water 
where they stand; all pelted by weather, 
besmeared with grease, and blackened by 
the sooty rigging. Each man’s knife in its 
sheath in his girdle, loosened for dinner. 
As the first man, with a knowingly kindled 
eye, watches the filling of the poisoned 
chalice (truly but a very small tin mug, to 
be prosaic), and tossing back his head, tosses 
the contents into himself, and passes the 
empty chalice and passes on, so the second 
man with an anticipatory wipe of his 
mouth on sleeve or neck-kerchief, bides his 
turn, and drinks and hands, and passes on. 
In whom, and in each as his turn approaches, 
beams a knowingly-kindled eye, a brighter 
temper and a suddenly awakened tendency 
to be jocose with some shipmate. Nor do 
I even observe that the man in charge of 
the ship’s lamps, who in right of his office 
has a double allowance of poisoned chalices, 
seems thereby vastly degraded, even though 
he empties the chalices into himself, one 
after the other, much as if he were deliver- 
ing their contents at some absorbent esta- 
blishment in which he had no personal 
interest. But vastly comforted I note them 
all to be, on deck presently, even to the 
circulation of a redder blood in their cold 
biue knuckles; and when I look up at 
them lying out on the yards and holding 
on for life among the beating sails, I cannot 
for my life see the justice of visiting on 
them—or on me—the drunken crimes of 
any number of criminals arraigned at the 
heaviest of Assizes. 

Abetting myself in my idle humour, I 
closed my eyes and recalled life on board 
of one of those mail packets, as I lay, part 
of that day, in the bay, of New York O! 
The regular life began—mine always did, 
for I never got to sleep afterwards—with 
the rigging of the pump while it was yet 
dark, and washing down of the decks. Any 
enormous giant at a prodigious hydropathic 
establishment, conscientiously undergoing 
the Water Cure in all its departments, and 
extremely particular about cleaning his 
teeth, would make those noises. Swash, 
splash, scrub, rub, toothbrush, bubble, 
swash, splash, bubble, toothbrush, splash, 
splash, bubble, rub. Then the day would 
break, and descending from my berth by a 
graceful ladder composed of half-opened 
drawers beneath it, I would reopen my 
outer deadlight and my inner sliding win- 
dow (closed by a watchman during the 
Water Cure), and would look out at the 
long-rolling lead-coloured white-topped 
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waves, over which the dawn, on a cold 
winter morning, cast a level lonely glance, 
and through which the ship fought her 
melancholy way at a terrific rate. And 
now, lying down again, awaiting the season 
for broiled ham and tea, I would be com- 
pelled to listen to the voice of conscience— 
the Screw. 

It might be, in some cases, no more than 
the voice of Stomach, but I called it in my 
fancy by the higher name. Because, it 
seemed to me that we were all of us, all day 
long, endeavouring to stifle the Voice. Be- 
cause, it was under everybody’s pillow, 
everybody’s plate, everybody’s camp-stool, 
everybody’s book, everybody’s occupation. 
Because, we pretended not to hear it, espe- 
cially at meal times, evening whist, and 
morning conversation on deck; but it was 
always among us in an under monotone, not 
to be drowned in pea soup, not to be 
shuffled with cards, not to be diverted by 
books, not to be knitted into any pattern, 
not to be walked away from. .It was 
smoked in the weediest cigar, and drunk in 
the strongest cocktail; it was conveyed on 
deck at noon with limp ladies, who lay 
there in their wrappers until the stars 
shone; it waited at table with the stewards ; 
nobody could put it out with the lights. It 
was considered (as on shore) ill bred to 
acknowledge the Voice of Conscience. It 
was not polite to mention it. One squally 
day an amiable gentleman in love, gave 
much offence to a surrounding circle, in- 
cluding the object of his attachment, by 
saying of it, after it had goaded him over 
two easy chairs and a skylight :—‘“ Screw !” 

Sometimes it would appear subdued. In 
fleeting moments when bubblesof champagne 
pervaded the nose, or when there was “ hot 
pot” in the bill of fare, or when an old dish 
we had had regularly every day, was de- 


| scribed in that official document by a new 


name. Under such excitements, one would 


almost believe it hushed. The ceremony of 


| washing plates on deck, performed after 


every meal by a circle as of ringers of 


| crockery triple-bob majors for a prize, 


would keep it down. Hauling the reel, 


| taking the sun at noon, posting the 


| time by the meridian, casting the 


| events would suppress it for a while. 


ship’s 
waste 
food overboard, and attracting the eager 
gulls that followed in our wake; these 
But 
the instant any break or pause took place in 
any such diversion, the Voice would be at 
it again, importuning us to the last extent. 
A newly married young pair, who walked 


twenty-four hours’ run, altering the 





the deck affectionately some twenty miles 
per day, would, in the full flush of their ex- 
ercise, suddenly become stricken by it, and 
stand trembling, but otherwise immovable, 
under its reproaches. 

When this terrible monitor was most 
severe with us, was when the time ap- 
proached for our retiring to our dens for 
the night. When the lighted candles in the 
saloon grew fewer and fewer. When the 
deserted glasses with spoons in them, grew 
more and more numerous. When waifs of 
toasted cheese, and strays of sardines fried 
in batter, slid languidly to and fro in the 
table-racks. When the man who always 
read, had shut up his book and blown out 
his candle. When the man who always 
talked, had ceased from troubling. When 
the man who was always medically re- 
ported as going to have delirium tremens, 
had put it off till to-morrow. When the 
man who every night devoted himself to a 
midnight smoke on deck, two hours in 
length, and who every night was in bed 
within ten minutes afterwards, was button- 
ing himself up in his third coat for his 
hardy vigil. For then, as we fell off one by 
one, and, entering our several hutches, came 
into a peculiar atmosphere of bilge water 
and Windsor soap, the Voice would shake 
us to the centre. Woe to us when we sat 
down on our sofa, watching the swinging 
candle for ever trying and retrying to stand 
upon his head, or our coat upon its peg imi- 
tating us as we appeared in our gymnastic 
days, by sustaining itself horizontally from 
the wall, in emulation of the lighter and 
more facile towels. Then would the Voice 
especially claim us for its prey and rend us 
all to pieces. 

Lights out, we in our berths, and the 
wind rising, the Voice grows angrier and 
deeper. Under the mattress and under the 
pillow, under the sofa and under the wash- 
ing stand, under the ship and under the sea, 
seeming to arise from the foundations under 
the earth with every scoop of the great 
Atlantic (and O why scoop so!), always 
the Voice. Vain to deny its existence, in 
the night season; impossible to be hard 
of hearing; Screw, Screw, Screw. Some- 
times it lifts out of the water, and revolves 
with a whirr, like a ferocious firework— 
except that it never expends itself, but is 
always ready to go off again; sometimes it 
seems to be aguish and shivers; sometimes 
it seems to be terrified by its last plunge, 
and has a fit which causes it to struggle, 
quiver, and for an instant stop. And now 
the ship sets in rolling, as only ships so 
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fiercely screwed through time and space, 
day and night, fair weather and foul, can 
roll. Did she ever take a roll before, like 
that last? Did she ever take a roll before, 
like this worse one that is coming now? 
Here is the partition at my ear, down in the 
deep on the lee side. Are we ever coming 
up again together? I think not; the par- 
tition and I areso long about it that I really 
do believe we have overdone it this time. 
Heavens, what a scoop! What a deep 
scoop, what a hollow scoop, what a long 
scoop! Will it ever end, and can we bear 
the heavy mass of water we have taken on 
board, and which has let loose all the table 
furniture in the officers’ mess, and has 
beaten open the door of the little passage 
between the purser and me, and is swashing 
about, even there, and even here? The 
purser snores reassuringly, and the ship’s 
bells striking, I hear the cheerful “ All’s 
well!” of the watch musically given back 
the length of the deck as the lately diving 
partition, now high in air, tries (unsoftened 
by what we have gone through together) 
to force me out of bed and berth. 

“All’s well!” Comforting to know, 
though surely all might be better. Put 
aside the rolling, and the rush of water, 
and think of darting through such dark- 
ness with such velocity. Think of any 
other similar object coming in the opposite 
direction! Whether there may be an at- 
traction in two such moving bodies out at 


sea, which may help accident to bring them | 


into collision ? Thoughts too arise (the Voice 
never silent all the while, but marvellously 
suggestive) of the gulf below; of the strange 
unfruitful mountain ranges and deep valleys 
over which we are passing; of monstrous 
fish, midway; of the ship’s suddenly alter- 
ing her course on her own account, and with 
a wild plunge settling down, and making 
that voyage, with a crew of dead discoverers. 
Now, too, one recalls an almost universal ten- 
dency on the part of passengers to stumble, 
at some time or other in the day, on the 
topic of a certain large steamer making this 
same run, which was lost at sea and never 
heard of more. Everybody has seemed under 
a spell, compelling approach to the threshold 
of the grim subject, stoppage, discomfiture, 
and pretence of never having been near it. 
The boatswain’s whistle sounds! A change 
in the wind, hoarse orders issuing, and the 
watch very busy. Sails come crashing home 


overhead, ropes (that seem all knot) ditto; | 
every man engaged appears to have twenty | 


feet, with twenty times the average amount 
of stamping power in each. Gradually the 











noise slackens, the hoarse cries die away, 
the boatswain’s whistle softens into the 
soothing and contented notes, which rather 
reluctantly admit that the job is done for 
the time, and the Voice sets in again. Thus 
come unintelligible dreams of up hill and 
down hill, and swinging and swaying, 
until consciousness revives of atmospherical 
Windsor soap and bilge water, and the 


| Voice announces that the giant has come 


for the Water Cure again. 

Such were my fanciful reminiscences as 
I lay, part of that day, in the Bay, of New 
York O! Also, as we passed clear of the 
Narrows and got out to sea; also, in many 
an idle hour at sea in sunny weather. At 
length the observations and computations 
showed that we should make the coast of 
Ireland to-night. So I stood watch on 
deck all night to-night, to see how we made 
the coast of Ireland. 

Very dark, and the sea most brilliantly 
phosphorescent. Great way on the ship, and 
double look-out kept. Vigilant captain on 
the bridge, vigilant first officer looking over 
the port side, vigilant second officer stand- 
ing by the quarter-master at the compass, 
vigilant third officer posted at the stern-rail 
with a lantern. No passengers on the quiet 
decks, but expectation everywhere never- 
theless. The two men at the wheel, very 
steady, very serious, and very prompt to 
answer orders. An order issued sharply 
now and then, and echoed back; other- 
wise the night drags slowly, silently, and 
with no change. All of a sudden, at the 
blank hour'of two in the morning, a vague 
movement of relief from a long strain ex- 
presses itself in all hands; the third officer’s 
lantern twinkles, and he fires a rocket, and 
another rocket. A sullen solitary light is 
pointed out to me in the black sky yonder. 
A change is expected in the Light, but none 
takes place. ‘ Give them two more rockets, 
Mr. Vigilant.” Two more, and a blue light 
burnt. All eyes watch the light again. At 
last a little toy sky-rocket is flashed up 
from it, and even as that small streak in 
the darkness dies away, we are telegraphed 
to Queenstown, Liverpool, and London, and 
back again under the Ocean to America. 

Then, up come the half-dozen passengers 
who are going ashore at Queenstown, and 
up comes the Mail-Agent in charge of the 
bags, and up come the men who are to 
carry the bags into the Mail Tender that 
will come off for them out of the harbour. 
Lamps and lanterns gleam here and there 
about the decks, and impeding bulks are 
knocked away with handspikes, and the 
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ort-side bulwark, barren but a moment 
Pp ’ 


ago, bursts into a crop of heads of seamen, | 


stewards, and engineers. The light begins 
to be gained upon, begins to be alongside, 


begins to be left astern. More rockets, and, | 
between us and the land, steams beautifully 


the Inman steam-ship, City of Paris, for 
New York, outward bound. We observe 
with complacency that the wind is dead 
against her (it being with us), and that 
she rolls and pitches. (The sickest pas- 
senger on board is the most delighted by 
this circumstance. ) 
rush on, and now we see the light in 
Queenstown Harbour, and now the lights 
of the Mail Tender coming out to us. 
What vagaries the Mail Tender performs 
on the way, in every point of the compass, 
especially in those where she has no busi- 
ness, and why she performs them, Heaven 
only knows! At length she is seen plung- 
ing within a cable’s length of our port 
broadside, and is being roared at through 
our speaking trumpets to do this thing, and 
not to do that, and to stand by the other, 
as if she were a very demented Tender 
indeed. Then, we slackening amidst a 
deafening roar of steam, this much-abused 
Tender is made fast to us by hawsers, and 
the men in readiness carry the bags aboard, 
and return for more, bending under their 
burdens, and looking just like the paste- 
board figures of the Miller and his Men in 
the Theatre of our boyhood, and comporting 
themselves almost as unsteadily. All the 
while, the unfortunate Tender plunges high 
and low, and is roared at. Then the Queens- 
town passengers are put on board of her, 
with infinite plunging and roaring, and the 
Tender gets heaved up on the sea to that 
surprising extent, that she looks within an 
ace of washing aboard of us, high and dry. 
Roared at with contumely to the last, this 
wretched Tender is at length let go, with a 
final plunge of great ignominy, and falls 
spinning into our wake. 

The Voice of conscience resumed its do- 
minion, as the day climbed up the sky, and 
kept by all of us passengers into port. 
Kept by us as we passed other lighthouses, 
and dangerous islands off the coast, where 
some of the officers, with whom I stood 
my watch, had gone ashore in sailing ships 
in fogs (and of which by that token they 
seemed to have quite an affectionate remem- 
brance), and past the Welsh coast, and 
past the Cheshire coast, and past every- 
thing and everywhere lying between our 
ship and her own special dock in the 
Mersey. Off which, at last, at nine of the 








Time rushes by, as we | 


clock, on a fair evening early in May, we 
stopped, and the Voice ceased. A very 
curious sensation, not unlike having my 
own ears stopped, ensued upon that silence, 
and it was with a no less curious sensation 
that I went over the side of the good 
Cunard ship Russia (whom Prosperity at- 
tend through all her voyages!), and sur- 
veyed the outer hull of the gracious monster 
that the Voice had inhabited. So, perhaps, 
shall we all, in the spirit, one day survey 
the frame that held the busier Voice, from 
which my vagrant fancy derived this simi- 
litude. 





THE PIGEONS OF VENICE. 

Or all the sights of Venice none are more 
remarkable in their way than the sunsets and 
the pigeons. Stand on the Molo of a winter's 
afternoon, with the Doge’s Palace on your left 
hand, and the church of the Salute (Our Lady 
of Health) on your right, and you will see the 
Windows of the West thrown open; you will 
see sunsets that suggest the Judgment Day and 
the destruction of the world by fire. Wait 
until the bells ring and the watcher on the 
tower has mumbled his Ave Maria, and you 
will see a cloud of pigeons flying from all parts 
of the city towards the setting sun. It is the 
tocsin of the Virgin Mary; “twenty-four 
o'clock,” as the Romans say. In a little while, 
it will be dark, and these pigeons (sacred birds 
of Venice) will have sought their nests among 
the domes and spires of the cathedral. 

How it came to be a point of pride with the 
Venetians to defend these birds and to leave 
legacies to them, and afterwards, in a bewil- 
dered sort of way, to seek saintships for them 
in the local calendar, are matters involved in 
mystery. But thus much is known respecting 
them. 

The pigeons of Venice are the protégés of 
the city, as the Lions of St. Mark are its pro- 
tectors. They are fed every day at two o'clock. 
A dinner bell is rung for them; and they are 
not allowed to be interfered with. Any person 
found ill-treating a pigeon is arrested. If it be 
his first offence, he is fined; if he be an old 
offender, he is sent to prison. In the good old 
days of the Republic, the guilt of shedding a 
pigeon’s blood could only be expiated by the 
law of Moses taking full effect upon the culprit 
in the spirit of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” much as the same law was brought 
to bear on poachers, sheepstealers, and others 
in our own country, eighty years ago. 

It is believed by the credulous that the 
pigeons of Venice are in some way connected 
with the prosperity of the city; that they fly 
round it three times every day in honour of the 
Trinity ; and that their being domiciled in the 
town is a sign that it will not be swallowed up 
by the waves. When it is high water, they 
perch on the top of the tower. When the 
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Venetians are at war, or when there is any 
prospect of a change of dynasty, they gather 
round the Lion of St. Mark, over the entrance 
to the cathedral, and consult in a low voice 
about the destinies of the city. Doubt these 
facts if you like, but not in Venice. What 
spiders were to Robert Bruce, what crocodiles 
are to certain wild tribes in Africa, the colum- 
bines or little pigeons are to the Venetians. 

Some writers assert that the birds came to 
Venice at the time of the crusades, one of their 
number having settled on the helmet of a trou- 
badour or “fighting bard,” whose songs had 
lured it out of Palestine. Other accounts say 
that they were originally heard of, in connexion 
with a festival or religious procession which 
took place soon after the foundation of the 
cathedral in 1071. But the real story is this. 

On a certain Palm Sunday, in the Middle 
Ages, the priests of St. Mark determined to 
give the people a treat. They collected a 
number of pigeons, tied small weights to their 
wings, and set them flying over the Piazza, with 
a view to their falling into the hands of ‘‘ needy 
and deserving persons.” Stones, sticks, and 
knives, were thrown at the birds, and many 
birds were killed; but some escaped and con- 
cealed themselves in the crevices of the cathe- 
dral. One took refuge under the gown of the 
Virgin Mary (a statue so called), and another 
got entangled in the hands of a clock and bled 
to death. ‘The sacredness of the place screened 
the survivors from further harm, and all 
thoughts of pursuing them were abandoned. 
They became the pets of the city, and after a 
few years were taken under the protection of 
the Doge. By. that time they had multiplied 
to such an extent as to have become almost as 
numerous as the sparrows are in London; and 
so great were the love and veneration which 
they excited in the breasts of the populace, that 
no man’s life was considered safe who insulted 
a pigeon. Special laws were made for them, 
called Pigeon Laws, and Venice ran the risk at 
one time of being permanently called Columbia, 
or the City of Doves. Finally, a pension was 
settled upon them, and a daily dinner-bell was 
rung for their accommodation. 

A curious part of this affair is, that the birds 
never forget their dinner hour—never allow 
their excursions on the Lagunes to interfere 
with it. Sometimes the bell rings too soon, 
sometimes too late; but the birds are always 
there at the right time; and if the bell-ringing 
be omitted—as it sometimes has been by way 
of experiment—they scream and flap their 
wings in a peculiar manner. This may seem 
incredible, but the story has been verified over 
and over again, both for the amusement of 
visitors and the satisfaction of the authorities. 

It is a pretty sight of a summer's day to 
watch these birds flying about the Piazza to 
the\ sound of the bells, and finally alighting 
undet the window of the terrace where their 
dinner ¥s thrown out to them in a golden shower 
of grain.s Once upon a time it was a. young 
lady who performed this office; now it is a 
young man. ‘The change is for the worse. 








The pigeons of Venice are black and white 
(or grey) with pink eyes and red feet. A beau- 
tiful green collaret surrounds the throat; the 
body is quite white under the wings. Some of 
them have white tails, whiter than the snow 
which falls on the summit of the Appenines ; 
and opal or topaz eyes, which change their tints 
a thousand times a day. It is of birds like 
these that mention is made in Eastern stories, 
birds that did duty as postmen, and carried 
letters to and fro between ladies and gentlemen. 
Some say the pigeons of St. Mark are of so rare 
a breed that none like them are to be obtained 
for love or money out of the sea-city; but the 
vouchers are Venetians. 

Their principal foes are the cats, the enemies 
of the feathered race in all parts of the world. 
Various depredations have been made on the 
cathedral by these amateurs of game, causing it 
to be feared, at one time, that a one-sided war 
of extermination would take place. But these 
fears have not been realised. The birds are on 
their guard against their enemies, and house- 
wives who are troubled with mice use traps for 
their destruction in lieu of cats. Thus, the cats 
are often reduced to the last stage of misery 
and degradation. More like tigers than do- 
mestic animals, they will fly at their foes on the 
slightest provocation. But cats are so shame- 
fully treated all over Italy, that there is some 
excuse for their ferocity. In obscure places 
they are looked upon as emissaries of the Devil, 
and are burnt for witches. 

Pigeon pie is not a favourite dish with the 
Venetians. It is considered ‘‘ shabby genteel ” 
food. Children accustomed to play with the 
birds in the Piazza will not touch it, and 
beggars have been known to prefer a crust of 
dry bread to pigeon’s flesh. It may naturally be 
asked how pigeons come to be eaten at all ina 
place where they are the object of so much 
romantic attachment, and why poulterers ex- 
pose them in their shop windows. Ask this 
question of an hotel-keeper, and he will tell you 
that the pigeons sold for food are not the pigeons 
of St. Mark, but have been imported into 
Venice from the mainland at great trouble 
and expense. He will tell you, if he be a 
Venetian, that he would rather die than cook : 
city pigeon. 

‘The long and the short of the matter is, that 
the pigeons of St. Mark are a remnant of the 
ancient glories of the city: a living record of 
the days when Venice was the mistress of the 
seas, the centre of civilisation, the market-place 
and tribune of one-half of the civilised world. 
To a Venetian these birds are messengers of 
peace—tokens of pride and power which will 
one day reassert themselves. 

Some of the pigeons took part in the revolu- 
tion of 1849 (flying between the Austrians and 
the Italians) and were shot by mistake ; others 
were cooked for food, or eaten raw. But it is 
the boast of the Venetians that Venice was 
true to the pigeons even in her hour of famine ; 
that their dinner-bell was rung regularly ; and 
that their dinner was supplied to them without 
stint, when hundreds of families were in want 
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of the commonest necessaries of life, and were 
visited at the same time by fire, famine, and 
pestilence. Daniel Manin did his work well. 
He defended the city against the Austrians, but 
he did not forget the city birds. They were in 
a measure bequeathed to him by the Doges, his 
predecessors, and the people ate porridge while 
the pigeons (in prime condition to be killed) 
were flying about the streets. "eae to 
Daniel Manin! His body lies in the cathedral, 
but the pigeons of St. Mark have made a dove- 
cot of his prison bars, and prefer it (or seem to 
prefer it) to the Bridge of Sighs. So say the 
people of Venice. And a wild song, sung by 
the boatmen of the Molo, declares that the 
spirit of Daniel Manin is flying about the 
Lagunes to this day, in the shape of a beautiful 
white dove. 





FATAL ZERO. 

DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG. 
CHAPTER I. 

Datcuiry, Monday, August the First.— 
Another day of agony and of acting. Soon 
all must be stopped. It cannot go on. 
Here is my last day of absence from the 
bank, and I am not one bit better. They 
But what 
can they do? They must have their work 
done, and already they are complaining up 
in the London office. A hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, and that darling of mine, 
Dora—the children—all depending on me. 
If I lost this situation, what would become 
of us? And yet I must. My fingers can 
scarcely feel the pen, and the trembling 
characters swim before my eyes as I write 
on; the paper seems to rise up like waves 
of a huge white sea and suffuse my pupils. 
What amItodo? There, my darling has 
just gone out with the usual question, 
“How do you feel now, dear? You are 
stronger after this rest, are you not?” And 
I falsely say “Yes!” How can I pain her, 
she suffers more than I do. O, what folly 
and infatuation to have brought her into 
this state of life! I should have stood by 
and let her marry that man, who would 
have, at least, maintained her in comfort; 
but my own selfishness would not let me. 
He might have turned out a good husband. 
Though he was not a good man, she must 
have made him one. But my selfishness 
must sacrifice her to myself. Like us all! 
There! I open a book—a favourite one of 
mine—Holy Living and Dying, and read a 
sentence ; up rises the page to my eyes like 
a great wave of foam; a faint buzzing 
begins in my ears and swells into the 


A 








roar of a great sea. What does all this 


mean? What can be coming? God pre- 
serve my senses! or can this be a punish- 
ment that I have deserved? Yet the doc- 
tor proceeds with his cant, “ A little rest is 
all that is wanted—you must give up 
work.” How smoothly they say these 
things—so complacently. And pray will 
you, sir, feed her, feed them, pay the rent ? 
No! so far from that, his eye is wander- 
ing to her gentle delicate little fingers, 
which, by that divine Aladdin’s Lamp a 
dear devoted girl contrives to find, have 
got hold of what will satisfy him. We 
men can find for ourselves readily enough, 
but they find for others. There—there I 
must stop. 

That cruel fellow, Maxwell, the manager, 
has been twice here in these three days. 
A cold, hard, cruel man. He said, he 
supposes I am suffering, as I say so, but 
really he cannot see what is wrong ‘with 
me. With difficulty restraining myself, I 
ask him, Did he suppose I was counter- 
feiting, or that the doctor was counterfeit- 
ing? He answers in his insolent way, 
that what he supposed privately did not 
bear on the matter; the question was how 
the bank was to get its work done. I must 
see that they could not go on paying high 
salaries to invalids. He had his duty to 
the board and shareholders. I was either 
very sick, or only a little sick. If the 
former I had better resign, if the latter I 
had better return to my work. He really 
could give me no longer than to-morrow at 
furthest. 

Poor Dora shrinks from this cruel sen- 
tence as if she were standing in the dock 
with a child in her arms. 

“Oh, Mr. Maxwell,” she cries, 
not be so cruel!’’ He gave her 
look. 

“That is the word they have for me 
through the town. Mr. Maxwell, the hard 
man—a griping, cruel man. I domy duty, 
my good Mrs. Austen, and let every one else 
whether they are ladies and gentlemen or 
no, do theirs.” 

That was our crime. He never forgave 
that. He had once swept the bank offices, 
so the story went. He had no religion but 
money and figures. He had never been 
seen once in a place of worship, and one of 
the clerks saw a cheap translation of the 
infidel Renan on his table. Yet whatever 
he does to us I can pray for him to an in- 
dulgent Lord, and I shall get Dora to do 
the same. There again, I must stop. This 
agitation makes me forget for a few seconds 
that I can’t write. 





“vou will 
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Tuesday, 2nd.—At last it has all broken 
down. I dare not go to the office. Quite 
helpless. She sees it, and knows the 
miserable night I have passed. I have 
sent to Maxwell, to the bank. He has 
cruelly warned me that on the day after to- 
morrow they will call upon me to resign. 
Then what will be done! ... . only one 
thing—Heaven’s will. 

Three o’clock. Mr. Stanhope, the clergy- 
man, just gone. Lord Langton has fallen 
from his horse, and they have got down 
Sir Duncan Dennison, the great London 
doctor —a good man and a charitable 
man—and Mr. Stanhope has brought 
him on tome. But his remedy! I could 
have laughed, but for her sad face. “My 
good friend, no tricks will do here. You 
are in a bad way this moment; and I 
tell you solemnly your only chance is the 
German waters, and, listen, one special one 
of those German places—Homburg— is the 
only thing to save you. I snatched a max 
from the jaws, from the throat of death, this 
year, by packing him off. You must go to- 
morrow morning.” <A fine remedy, anda 
precious one truly. Maxwell comes in as 
the doctor is there, and Dora passionately 
tells him what has been said. He lis- 
tens coolly and civilly. 

“With that I have nothing to say. We 
have to begin making out the report to- 
night, and are not going to take on fresh 
hands to swell the expenses. The best 
thing you can do—and I advise you as 
manager—is to resign at once. I have 
another man ready for the place, and I dare 
say it could be arranged that a quarter’s 
salary could be got in some way, as a 
bonus, with which you could take your 
expedition.”’ 

** And leave them to starve! 
you suppose is to become of us? Are they 
to be turned out on the road? Has your 
bank, your board of blood-suckers, no heart, 
no soul?” 

“The Associated Bank !—God bless me, 
yes!” said Sir Duncan, who had been 
silent. “I attend at least two of the 
directors, as honest and soft fellows as ever 
signed a cheque. They’re not the fellows 
to suck anybody’s blood—unless at least, 
it’s in private.” 

“They are men of business, sir,” said 
Maxwell, “and do their duty to the bank 
and the shareholders.” 

Then they all left us, Sir Duncan saying : 

“My poor fellow, I am sorry for you! 
Something may turn up.”’ 

We, however, were calm. 


What do 


As 


I said 











before, I had taught Dora whom to turn to | 
in these straits, and bade her pray for 
even Maxwell. On myself I find a sort of 
insensibility coming, I suppose from illness. || 
And yet I have great vitality and life, and 
if there was a crisis or purpose before me, 
could shake all off for a time. 

Four o’clock !—What ungrateful crea- 
tures we are! Oh, to an ever bountiful 
Providence be all praise! It seems like 
a miracle; but that confidence, somehow, 
never failed. A telegram lies before me 
from the directors in London. <A note from 
Maxwell, at the same time. He would not 
come himself, though he came so often 
before, to gloat over our miseries. But I 
shall find out more of his treachery. Still 
I am so joyous, so supremely happy, I 
can be angry with no one. Mr. Barnard, 
who is a director, but who has been away 
on the Continent, has come down himself. 
He has seen and told me the plan—leave 
of absence, and J am not to resign! Oh, 
happy change! I feel as in a dream! 

Five o’clock.—There is more happiness 
to set down. I can hardly write these 
words—not from sickness, but from excite- 
ment. It is all settled, and I go, not this 


morning, but to-night—this very night. 


Heaven is very good—too good! Not an 
hour ago Mr. Barnard came in here—his 
knock made me tremble. 

“So you are ill?” he said, it seemed 
with sternness. ‘ Well, this can’t go on. 
You will lose your situation; the bank 
must have its work done.” 

“T know it, sir,” I said. 

“ And so this Sir Duncan says nothing 
short of Homburg will do you. A first- 
class watering-place, and an expensive 
journey for a bank clerk! Well, well!” 

Dora was in a flood of tears. ‘Oh, he 
will die, sir !’”’ she said, passionately. 

“No he won't,” he said, with a sudden 
change in manner—“ or, at least, if he does, 
it shall be his own fault. Come, he shall | 
go, and this night too.” 

My dear gave a scream. I felt the 
colour in my own face. He sat down and 
gave us details of this miraculous deliver- 
ance. 

Here was the plan, and I do recognise in 
it one more proof of that actual guidance of 
Providence — that positive interference in 
our affairs here below. Oh, how unworthy, 
I say again, am I of such goodness! Our 
bank, it seems, in London, has a good many 
Jew directors, and has been trying to get a 
little foreign business in the way of agency. 
Arich Frankfurt merchant, whom he knew, 
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was anxious to buy an estate in England, for 
which Barnard was trustee. It was a small 

one, but he fancied the situation and the 

house. The writings were prepared; and | 
a solicitor was going out to have them exe- 
cuted, and to receive the money and make 
other arrangements, when Mr. Barnard 
conceived this idea of substituting me for 
the solicitor. 

“You shall have your expenses there 
and back, and handsome ones, too, out of 
which you can squeeze a fortnight’s keep. 
But you must be back within the month; 
no shirking, mind, for I am your warranty, 
and get well, too; make use of every hour; 
for if you lose this chance, we can’t promise 
you another.” 

He has gone. A case with the papers and 
a letter of instruction has just come up. A | 
clerk who brought them counted down fifty 
golden sovereigns. It is a dream. Dora 
danced round and kissed one of them. If| 
she were only coming, my love and guar- 
dian angel; but we cannot compass that! 
It will be only for one month, and I shall 
come back to her happy and strong, and 
able to work for our children. Is it a 
dream? It is like a wish in a Fairy 
Tale. The express leaves to-night at eight. 





I shall sleep in London and go on to- 
morrow. 
Wednesday, 
Hotel.—Bore the journey wonderfully, get- 
ting better absolutely. This is all hope 


London, Charing Cross 


dancing before my eyes. No ledger this 
morning—my heart is bounding within me. 
So curious this great desolate chamber, 
where a hundred people are taking break- 
fast. Could hear the screaming of the 
engine close by. My train, yes, in ten 
minutes. Delighful all this excitement. It 
is new life—a bright sunny day—the 
| bustling crowds going by—the gay look 
of everything, and the pleasant journey all 
before me. 


CHAPTER II. 


BRUSSELS, SIX P.M.—Suchaday. Delicious 
sea— happy travellers—-charming green 
fields, and that strange look of Ostend, the 
first foreign place I have ever seen. All 
red tiles and potsherds, it seemed to me, at 
| a distance. The white quays and yellow 
houses. Then the trains through the plea- 
sant Belgian country; the odd faces, and 
that singular custom of the guard coming 





| in so mysteriously at the door, when the 
train is at full speed. What things I shall 
have to tell and amuse darling Dora, 
whose name makes my heart low, only this | 





excitement prevents me thinking of any- 
thing dismal. I shall write a book of 
travels, make a little money, and give it all 
to her. But this amazing and delicious 
capital! It is awe-striking—so solid and 
splendid—and the glorious cathedral! Such 
wealth, such gorgeousness to be in the 
world, which we do not dream of even. 
The trees in the streets, the people sitting 
out and taking coffee, the splendid carriages, 
and all with such a grand and noble air of 
stateliness. I have noted a thousand things 
to tell Dora when I return. I feel getting 
stronger every moment, and a quarter of 


| an hour ago read an English paper, with- 


out finding the words swimming, and the 
paper rising up to myeyes. I think I shall 
go on to-night. 

Friday, Cologne—A long night in the 
great roomy carriages, and very comfort- 
able. <A little curtain to draw over the 
lamp, and the whole left to myself: so I 
might have been in my own room, yet did 
not get to sleep till nearly one o'clock; not 
so much from noise or novelty, as from my 
own thoughts, so mach was coming back on 
me. This was the first time I had been away 
from home, from Dora; and now that I 
was at a distance, she, and all that she had 
passed, began to rise before me like pic- 
tures. I could see now—like a man walk- 
ing back to get a good view of a picture— 
her sweet face in the centre, and what a 
deal I had gone through to win it for 
myself! Though she never shall know it, 
much of what I suffer now is owing to that 
six years’ feverish anxiety. And I saved 
her from him. For a time I did feel some 
remorse, yet now I do not. It was all for 
a good end. 

Let me think now, as an entertainment, 
of the first bright day on which I saw her. 
Some wealthy people, who lived in tolerable 
state, had “filled their house,” as it is 
called, and had asked me down. I was 
reluctant to go. In these days—and not 
unpleasant days were they—how I lived in 
the book world, and very pleasant friends I 
had among them. For as Richard of Bury 
says, in words that sound like old church 
bells, “‘ These are the masters that instruct 
us without rods; if you chide them they do 
not answer, if you neglect or ill-treat them 
they bear no malice. They are always 
cheerful, sweet-tempered, ready to talk and 
comfort us at any hour of night or day.” 
For them I felt an affection—they seemed 
to me beautiful, with charming faces, and 


| shall I own it >—some of the prettiest faces 


of nature when shown to me, appeared to 
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me, much as these pretty faces would look 
on mere money treasures. Do I not re- 
member how I used to look out at the 
world, as from a window, and punctually as 
the clock struck twelve every night, would 
put away work, fetch out the best novel 
of the day, light the soothing cigar, and 
read for two hours? How enjoyable was 
this time, almost too exquisite! But the 
whole was about to collapse like a card 
house. 

How curious this dark country looks 
“roaring by” the window with the glare 
and flash from a station. The dull “ burr” 
of the train, and the lights from the win- 
dows dappling the ground. As I look out 
I see the small dark figure of the guard 
creeping along outside. In this situation, 
in my lonely blue chamber, there is a 
sort of vacuity for thought, the world 
is shut out and the pictures of the past 
pourin.... 

Was it not a very stately place—a new 
castle, grand stabling, horses and carriages 
in profusion, as I was shown into the great 
drawing-room, and received with welcome 
by the hostess. The guests were all out, 
shooting, riding, walking, and—so unfortu- 
nate she says—lunch was over. The young 
ladies were in the garden, where we would 
go and look for them. Stay; no, here they 
were coming, and past the mullioned win- 
dows, which ran down to the ground, 
flitted two or three figures, led by a little 
scarlet cloak. In a second cheerful voices 
rang out like music; the door opened, and 
she came tripping in. I did not see the 
others. I do not know who they were 
to this moment; but was it not then, my 
dear foolish Austen, that everything fell in 
like a house of cards—that the glory 
passed away from the books and never re- 
turned ? 

Her name was Dora—a pretty and melo- 
dious one; she was small, elegantly made, 
and with dancing cyes, bright sloe black 
hair, and a look of refinement about her 
small features I have never seen in any one 
else. She was full of spirits, and laughter, 
and delight. I recollect to this moment 
how I was introduced, with what a co- 
quettish solemnity she went through the 
ceremony, and how, as I bowed, I felt 
something whisper to me, “ This is an im- 
portant moment for you, sir...” 

She was daughter to a great House in 
the neighbourhood. From that hour she 
unconsciously entered into my life. She 
little thought how her airy figure was to 
hover about my study, and of how many 














day dreams she was to be the centre. So 
do the years go by; yet that dull blue cloth 
before me seems to open and draw away, 
and show me that gay noonday and that 
“morning room” at House as dis- 
tinctly as if it were yesterday. In my 
pocket-book I have at this moment a pic- 
ture of her, done, not by the fanciful touch 
of memory, but by, perhaps, the less en- 
during one of the camera. It is hard to 
see by this light. Yes, there she is, a 
cloud of white sweeping behind her, flowers 
in her hand, with a soft inquiring look, 
half serious, and that seems on the verge 
of breaking into a smile, and spoiling the 
operator’s whole work. So I saw her then, 
so I see her now. What if I was never 
to see her again! But this is too lugu- 
brious! ... 

There, the blast again—a flashing ‘and 
flaring of lamps, a screaming of the 
whistles, and we rumble into a blaze of 
light, with buffets and offices lit up, and 
sleepy passengers waiting. One fellow in 
a white hat invades my blue chamber—a 
gross Belgian, with a theatrical portman- 
teau pushed in before him, and an air as if 
he were performing some feat of distinction. 
Away flutters the little figure, and from 
that moment the charm is broken, clouds 
of tobacco-smoke begin, wherein, I sup- 
pose—fitting back-ground—he sees pic- 
tures of his own gross déjeuner 4 la four- 
chette, or dinner, at the Trois Fréres. A 
true beast, that presently grunts and snores, 
lives but for the present hour, and never 
lifts up his soul in gratitude or humility. 
There, he has got out, and we have done 
with him. I know now the secret of this 
dislike; he reminded me so of Grainger, 
the only evil genius I ever encountered in 
my life, and the evil genius that I van- 
quished. Rather, grace and strength came 
to me from above, to aid me to vanquish 
him. 

I see the very street in the little town on 
that gay morning. How well I remember 
our all rushing to the window of the bank 
the day the regiment came in—when we 
heard their music, and I must have seen 
him—Grainger—walk by, his sword drawn, 
at the head of his company, and looked at 
him, perhaps with admiration. I little 
dreamed what he was to be towards me, 
later. I thought of their coming with 
pleasure; it would vary the monotony. I 
thought of how they would amuse her, 
perhaps, for whom a country town must be 
dull indeed. Later, I see soldiers walking 
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about the place, the officers rather fine and | 
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contemptuous, for which one could bear 
them no ill-will, as they had fought and bled 
for us, and might take little airs. 

(A cold blast and rush of air, as the con- 
ductor has come in like a spirit, with a 
lantern, and wants to see tickets.) 

Let me look back again, setting my ne 
now aching a good deal, against these com- 
fortable cushions. It is not likely that I 
shall sleep under these strange conditions. 
I like dwelling on little pictures of that time, 
and it is an easy and pleasant amusement 
constructing them. I next see one of our 
country-town little parties, and he making 
his way—no, not making, he disdained 
that trouble, he took it. His way he 
chose fitfully; he selected anything at 
hazard, called it his way, and others 
cheerfully bowed and adopted it. There 
are a few such men in the world, and I 
have often enviedthem. Such a manner is 
See 
how long one of us takes to carry out a 
little play, to get to know people, even. 
We hesitate, make timorous advances, lose 
days and weeks. He does all in a few 
minutes. Time, in this short life, is money, 
and more valuabie. 

I dare say all this time he heartily dis- 
liked me—I am sure he did—and had that 
instinctive dislike which one man often has 
to another from the very outset. His eyes 
seemed to challenge me, and he knew me 
for an adversary. How could I com- 
pete with him, with such advantages on his 
side? And he had a great one, for in those 
days, my dear Dora, you were a little, 
ever so little, of a coquette, and liked to 
have your amusement, which was very 
natural indeed. 

I have had my trials. My father had 
speculated and lost a fine estate, which he 
had also encumbered. We had all then to 
work and do what we could. I was a 
gentleman, and, though not a rich one, 
quite as good as they. But they looked 
down on me, because we had lost our for- 
tune. Dora’s father had bitterly resented 
what she had done, and all her fortune and 
estate, too, was left away to a cousin—a 
drinking, hunting fellow—who was amazed 
at his good fortune. I never regretted it 
a moment. 

Grainger cast his eyes on her just to fill 
up his idle time. For me he affected con- 
tempt, but from me he was to have a lesson. 
They wished to force her to marry him, 
and she was helpless in their hands. 
But when I heard that scandal about the 


lodging, was I not right to hunt it up? 
Could I have stood by and looked on? 
And though they said, and he protested, it 
was false, what of that? Did I not know 
him to be a man of a certain life? There 
were other cases as bad. He was not fit 
to be her husband, and if he did “ go to the 


bad,” later, it concerned himself, and 
merely proved my discernment. Thank 


God I saved her! and I can now lay my 
hand on my heart and feel no compunction 
whatever. . . . . O that happy first year! 
She changed the whole colour of my life, 
made me thoughtful, steady, and taught 
me even to pray, which | did little of 
before. Angel! She shall teach me much 
more yet. 

Saturday.— Homburg at last. Delight- 
ful and most easy journey. I have written 
my letter to her from this sweet and pas- 
toral place. I write in the daintiest of 
little rooms, the yellow jalousies drawn close 
to keep out the sun. Outside the window 
is a balcony, Venetian-like in its breadth, 
filled up with a whole garden of flowers, 
where there is a table, and where one can 
walk about. It recals an old and lost 
place in the country, before we were ruined, 
as they say. Overhead is an awning, and 
when the sun is less strong, I can go out, 
and walk up and down, and look into the 
street. If only Dora were here! No matter ; 
one of these days she shall be, and better 
times will come ; “one colour cannot always 
be turning up,” as the maid said this morn- 
ing. And here comes the post—a fellow 
like a soldier, with a very grim moustache, 
who hands in a letter. It is from her, I 
could guess at her writing from the very 
balcony. I run down to take it from the 
landk ady’ s hands and tear it open. It seems 
a whole year since I have seen her. Dear 
characters! sweet writing! I fasten it in 
here, at this page of my little diary. 


“* DearEest,—Oh, how I miss and long for 
you. How I long to learn that you have 
borne the journey well ; not that you are better 
already, jor that I am not so unreasonable 
as to expect. But soon you will tell me so. 
Our two little darlings only know that you 
have gone away. They think it is to the 
nearest town, and that you will be back to- 
morrow. Don’t fatigue yourself writing, 
think only of your dear health. Keep out 
of the dreadful sun, and amuse yourself. 
I hope this will find you on your arrival. 

* Dora.” 


The underlined words, how delicate, how 
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like her sweet soul! She has a faint notion, 


but she dares not let it appear, that I 
am a little better. I shall write this mo- 
ment—what joyful news for her! . . . There, 
I have told her all, everything. Four closely 
written pages, a little swimming of the head, 
but I could almost work at the ledger this 
moment. I have told her how I was out be- 
times this morning, at six o’clock; how I 
walked up the bright street lined with fairy 
looking houses, all with their short broad 
balconies loaded with flowers, past the gay 
festive pavilions, more than hotels, the 
Four Seasons, the Victoria, with the cool 
shady courts and porches, past that turn 
to the right, down another sweet alley where 
are more fairy-like houses with balconies, 
and where the great ones live. The Kisse- 
leff-street they call it, which gives a grand 
and inspiring Russian association. All this 
time in front of me, as I ascend, and seem- 
ingly far away, yet very close, are the rich, 
cool, heavily laden Taunus hills, covered 
with trees and verdure, rising slowly and 
grandly, and filling up the gap between the 
houses at the far end of the town. Then 
I walk on upwards, and see lovers of plea- 
sure in white coats and straw Panama 
hats, sitting out in front of the hotels and 
smoking in the shade. Then I pass the 
great red building, the Kursaal, the Temple 
of Play, which looks like a king’s palace. 
Then I turn down to the right, past the 
most inviting villas, all colours and shapes, 
now a Swiss chalet, now a true Italian 
house, but overgrown with the most ex- 
quisite foliage, the metal of their balconies 
all embroidered with leaves, behind which 
you see white dresses, and from behind 
which comes the clink of breakfast china. 
Other windows, windows lower down, are 
thrown wide open, and there the morn- 
ing meal goes on, even in the gardens ; 
fat men in white coats and no waist- 
coats, with four double chins at least, are 
enjoying pipe and coffee. Then the houses 
stop short, and the dense greenery begins, 
groves upon groves, forest mounting over 
forest, walks winding here and winding 
there. Along the path, honest Homburgers 
have their little table with an awning, under 
which is the cool melon, the grape, the de- 
licious honey, and mountain butter, most 
inviting. If Dora were but on my arm how 
she would enjoy all this, as, indeed, I must 
stop in this description to tell her. 
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Well, I walk on through this greenery, 
through the most charming alleys, cut in the 
groves, and, through the trees, see afar the 
glitter of company, the sheen of curious 
figures flitting to and fro among the 
leaves, the glimpse of a Swiss chalet. Such 


| crowds, it seems like a Watteau feast! Down 


through the avenues float the balmiest 
breezes, health restoring as I feel when they 
touch me. Then I emerge on the open 
space, and see the most animated scene, 
bright colours, bright dresses, white coats, 
grey coats, hats white and grey, fluttering 
veils, pink and cream coloured parasols, 
flowers, “ costumes,”’ of every pattern, actu- 
ally like the opening scene of the chorus at 
an opera seen long, long ago. From a pagoda 
came strains of rich music with the clash 
of cymbals, and soft stroke of drum. How 
new, how delicious all this tome! In the 
centre was the well deep below, with spa- 
cious steps leading down, and girls giving 
out the water, and crowds pressing forward 
to receive it. The chinking of glass every- 
where. Beyond, again, rows of little shops 
for jewellery and trifles, charming and most 
exhilarating scene, as I look on. The ani- 
mation and gaiety drive away all the 
sinking and weakness, and I seem to grow 
strong and hopeful every moment. Down 
the steps do they troop, the loveliest of 
women, French, English, and American, as 
I know by the curious chatter of the voices, 
and with them lords, and friends, and ad- 
mirers. 








Early in December will be ready 
THE COMPLETE SET 
OF 
TWENTY VOLUMES, 

With Geyerat InpEx to the entire work from its 
commencement in April, 1859. Each volume, with 
its own Index, can also be bought separately as 
heretofore. 








FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp Co. have the honour 
to announce that Mr. Dickens will read as follows: 
Monday, December 7, Thursday, December 10, Friday, 
December 11, Monday, December 14, and Saturday 
Morning, December 19, Edinburgh; Wednesday, De- 
cember 9, Tuesday, December 15, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 16, and Thursday, December 17, Glasgow; Tues- 
day, December 22, St. James’s Hall, London. 

All communications to be addressed to Messrs. 
CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 
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